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The fine picture farnished for us by our artist 
and presented herewith, is one of remackuble 
truthfulness and interest. Ours may be called 
the land of churches and school-houses; and of 
such a title we have good reason to be proud. 
No city in the country is more noted or more 
justly celebrated for its fine places of public 
worship than Philadelphia, the city of brotherly 
love; and it gives us great pleasure to present 
our readers herewith a specimen of the churches 
of this city. To our readers in Philadelphia, it 
will possess peculiar interest. This church edi- 
fice is situated on the north side of Locust 
Street west of Schuylkill 7th Street, city of 
Philadelphia, and the length of the church east 
and west is 150 feet in all over the buttresses. 
The tower is on the south side near the west 
end, attached to the aisle wall, projecting all its 
size, and makes the breadth at this point 91 feet. 
This new church edifice is built of freestone 
from ‘Trenton, Newark, Little Falle and Thom 
Quarries, in the decorated style which prevailed 
in the last quarter of the thirteenth and first 
of the fourteenth centuries; a period when it 
may be said Gothic architecture. so called, at- 
tained its highest point of gracefal proportion 
and luxuriant beauty. 

The church comprises a chancel, nave and 
aisles—an organ or choir aisle, with a convenient 
vestry. The interior is 138 feet in length, 56 
feet wide and 45 feet high. The chancel is 38 
feet deep, 23 feet 6 inches wide. The floor is 
paved with encaustic tiles, and rises, as it re- 
cedes from the church towards the cast end in 
four steps to the altar. The window over the 
altar is of five lights, and glazed with painted 
glass of subject design. The nave is 28 feet 
wide and 100 feet long. The north and south 
aisles are cach 14 feet wide by 100 feet in 
length. The division is in seven bays on each 
side, the piers and arches are of cut stone, 


iy 


supporting the clerestory, with bracket shafts 
each window for the roof timbers. 
The roof is open timbered, framed of oak, with 
hammer and collar beans moulded, the whole 
construction being visible. The chancel has a 
polygonal ceiling of oak, divided into panels. 
The organ aisle is a continuation of the north 
aisle, with an arch open to the chancel. The 
seats are oak, and of suitable desi The win 

dows are to be glazed in quarries set in lead, 
having borders of colored glass. The tower is 
square built, with buttresses to the height of 80 
feet from the base. It is taen resolved into an 
octagon spire, 90 feet high, broached on the 
angles, with three tier of spire lights alternating. 
The belfry has coupled windows on each face. 
The spire is terminated with finial and cross. 
The gables are to be decorated at the apex with 
handsome ornamental crojses, and a neat crest 
tile is carried on the ridges of the roof. An 
unusual feature in this church is. that neither 
paint nor plaster was used in its construction, 
the inside walls being all lined with stone, and 
all the wood work is of solid oak. Our modern 
style of chureh building would greatly astonish 
our Paritanie forefathers could they look into 
them at the present day. Improvement in all 
divisions of architecture is great, but in nou- 
other is it more evident than in church archite - 
ture. The Gothie order seems to predominat: 

though every variety may be seen in each city 
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MARKS CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


of the Union. from the stately stone battlemented 
Episcopal church to the neat village meeting- 
house with its. white spire pointing towards 
heaven. ‘There are one or two ancient editices 
still extant, showing the earlier style of archi- 
tecture adopted by our forefathers; one of these 
timeworn meecting-honses still stands in the town 
of Hingham, Mass., a venerable record of the 
days of puritanism. It is of wood throughout ; 


and the massive timbers and -rafters'exposed to 
view, are evidences of the substantial manner in 
which buildings used to be reared in New Eng- 
land, and its appearance reminds one of the 
earlicr Anglo-Saxon mode of architecture as 
described so happily by Scptt. The very antip- 
odes of this is shown in the pictare which we 
present herewith of St. Mark’s Charch, Phila- 
delphia. 
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CHAPTER | 


The first hints that he received of this matter 
were from his servant, who is a Banbara negro. 
Induced by love for his maste 
liberal reward, he revealed the startling news 
that all the Africans in the colony had conspired 
with the Indians for the total destruction of 
their masters, and all the French settlements in 
Louisiana. 

He drew from him, moreover, that the whole 
plot was devised-and perpetrated by a young 
Frenchman. At a given time all the Indian na- 
tions were to rise simultaneously, 
by the slaves, slay the whole 
criminately, without regard 
condition. 

Exclamations of horror and 
heard in all parts of the room, at this portion of 
With flushed check 

sat gazing steadily 
It was only by a strong mental 
effort that he could curb his resentment and 
keep it within bounds. 


assisted 
population indis- 
to age, 


and, 
sex, or 
indignation were 
the captain's testimony. 


and throbbing brow, 
at Lesage. 


Henri 


His impulsive nature 
prompted him to leap from the prisoner's box 
and strangle the captain on the spot; but his 
better judgment told him the 
thought. 

The captain went on with much apparent feel- 
ing. and related the 


folly of such a 


in which he had 
discovered that the prisoner at the bar was the 
leader of the conspiracy. 
woods, 


manner 


While hunting in the 
near~ Lake Pontchartrain, he had over- 
heard a conversation between the prisoner and 
on: Pierre Moran, known among the Indians by 
the name of the Hunter. 
horror, 


Greatly to deponent’s 
he had heard the whole the con- 
spiracy discussed in the most cool and business- 
like manner. 


plan of 


At this stage of the captain’s evidence, he en- 
tered into many minute and tedious details with 
which we shall not trouble the reader ; but suftice 
it that his testimony was delivered with the most 
consummate art, and made a deep impression. 
At some portions, it was extremely difficult for 
de Noyan to maintain order, so much were the 
citizens excited against the accused. 

The birch bark found upon his person at the 
time of his arrest was then produced, and the 
diagrams and characters briefly 
explained. 


and ingeniously 
Henri acknowledged his signature 
at the bottom. 

Seven or eight of the Banbaras were then 
breught forward by the captain, 
their evidence with 
unanimity. 

The guilt of Henri scemed indeed to have 
been fairly proved. 


and rendered 


surprising readiness and 


No rebutting testimony was 
offered, and the excitement among the citizens 
was every moment giowing more intense. 

in a stern voice, then asked 
the prisoner what he had to say in extenuatiggs 
of his guilt. 


The governor, 


With eyes flashing with scorn and indignation, 
aroxe feet. He. folded his arms 
upon his breast, and for a moment looked boldly 
around those present. His gaze at length rested 
upon Lesage, and his nether lip quivered with 
unutterable contempt. Drawing up his com- 
manding figure until he was the most conspicu- 
ous object in the. room, while every muscle 
seemed to work with emotion, and with a sense > 
of the indignity which had: been offered, and the 
wrong heaped upon. him, he slowly stretched 
forth his arms, and pointing his finger at Lesage, 
said, in a calm, impressive, yet terrible voice: 

~I pronounce that man a perjured villain. 
The aggravated charges which he has made 


to his 
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r. and promises of | 


UED.] 

| against me, I throw back into his teeth with a 
feeling of scorn 100 great to utter.” Then turn- 
| ing to the governor, he added, in a firm, yet re- 
spectful voice: Your excellency, I protest that 
Iam not guilty, though circumstances in the 
possession of a villain have conspired to convict 


me. I know 


[see but too plainly my position. 
what awaits me. I will not 


reiterating my innocence ; 


consume time by 
for I perceive that my 
ruin is accomplished, that my death is needful 
to one present—whose name I will not conde- 
scend to speak. 


spiracy on foot, 


It is true that there is a con- 
but I am not, 
would scorn to be, its leader. 
day that I discovered its existence, 
have been free to mix with all the 
from first to last. 


and 
It was but yester- 
though I 
Indian tribes 
In this important movement 
I was not admitted to their confidence. 
been said in evidence against me that I have 
power over the minds of the red men; it is true. 
Were I at large and so disposed, I could sweep 
away all the French settlements in a day 


never was, 


. and at 
night there would not be a single dwelling stand- 
ing, and every head would be scalped. But, 
thank Heaven! I love my countrymen too well 
to wish them such a fate ; and it gives me pleas- 
ure, while I stand in this august presence, to 
know that Ihave saved them more than once 
Governor de Bienville, 
permit me to advise you to station an efficient 
body of men at Natchez, 


from bloody reprisals. 
and to increase the 
number of soldiers and the means of defence at 
Mobile, Pensacola, and Dauphine Island; and 
in return Task but one favor (if the perjurer 
must have a victim), that I may die a soldier's 
death. I have done.” 

The White Rover bowed and sat down. 

“What a proud and fearless spirit we are 
about to extinguish,” said the Baron of Cresnay 
to St. Ange, in a low voice, as Henri resumed 
his scat. 

* I will tell you who he reminds me of,” re- 
plied St. Ange. “ He makes me think of Iber- 
ville. de Bienville’s brother.” 

The word Iberville reached the ears of the 
governor, and he turned quickly towards St. 
Ange. The latter looked towards the White 
Rover, and de Bienville seemed lost in reflection. 

“ Let the prisoner be removed from the bar for 
a short time,” said the governor. “Good citi- 
zens, Whose opinions are not required in the 
~ase, will withdraw.” 

Henri, closely guarded, was taken to avother 
part of the edifice. and very soon the hall of 
judgment was vacated by all save the governor 
and his officials. 

Their discussions were short. 
was placed again at the bar. 


The prisoner 
The crowd came 
rushing in to hear the sentence. When order 
was restored, the governor ordered Henri to 
arise. He obeyed without any visible emotion, 
and looked the man who held the keys of life 
and death. calmly in the face. . 
“Henri Delcroix,” said his excellency, 
subdued and sorrowful voice, ~ 
mine ; 


in a 
a painful duty is 
but I may not shrink from it, however 
much I may regret that the responsibility did 
not devolve upon another man. 
which you have been 


The crime of 
convicted is one held in 
de® station by all nations and races of men, and 
it is most heinous and unnatural. Were there 
any room for doubt in regard to your guilt. you 
should assuredly have the benefit of that doubt; 


but it is no" so, All these honorable gentlemen, 


who constitute the bulwarks of Louisiana’s safety, 
agree with me that there is but one course to 


pursue—that indicated by the stern finger of 


It has * 


justice. I can only mitigate the severity of your 
punishment; your request is accorded ; though 
a traitor, you shall die the death of a soldier. 
By the advice of my council, two days are al- 
lowed you to prepare for the solemn change 
that awaits you. May you improve this brief 
space to such advantage that your deadly sin 
may be forgotten in that world of which you 
will inhabitant. On Friday next, 
between the hours of nine and ten, A. M., 
added 
*may the Searcher of 


soon be an 
you 
will expiate your crime, and,” the gov- 
ernor, in throbbing tones, 
human hearts have merey upon you.” 

“] thank you,” said Henri, with a bitter smile, 
“for the lenity which you have shown me in 
the mode of suffering the extreme penalty of the 
law. The whole has endedas I expected when 
I saw Captain Lesage arise to. testify against 
It i 
fate is in keeping with my previous history. 


me. well. Men die but once; and my 


Thrown upon the world without name, without ; 


friends, without parentage, born in the wilds of a 
new country, forsaken by him who should have 


reared and protected me ; fostered by a stranger 


asadeed of charity, grown to manhood still | 


alone and friendless, the companion of the red 
man and a denizen of the wild forest, a thought- 
ful, dreamy wenderer up end down these broad 
rivers and wide lakes, it is fitting that I should 
fulfil my destiny even as strangely as it began.” 

De Bienville gazed earnestly at Ifenri, and 
listened to his words with breathless attention. 
De Noyan (nephew to the governor) fixed his 
eyes upon the young man with the same 
sympathy, while the Baron of Cresnay, de St. 
Ange, de Bessan, de St. Dennis, the Chevalier 
de Loubois, and de St. Julien, shared eagerly in 
the the 
lieutenant-governor ; and there was evidently a 


ager 


interest manifested by governor and 
reaction in favor of the condemned. 

Henri went on in a distinct and unshaken 
voice : 

* The French are my people, but the red man 
is my friend. His lodge has ever been open to 
me; and the White Rover never sought hospi- 
tality in vain when he presented himself at the 
Indian's door, cold, wet, thirsty, or hungry ; but 
notwithstanding all this, it was never in my 
thought to wrong my own people. 
previously stated, it has been my fortune to save 
more than one from Indian cruelty. 


As I have 


Let me as- 
sure you that the Indian tribes will dearly avenge 
my death, and it will be well for you to guard 
ever your wives and little ones after the sun of 


Friday next has gone down in the west. There 
are two ties that death will never sever,” cont n- 


ued Henri, with emotion. 
“A gray-headed old man, a foster father, will 
weep for me. who will 


drop a tear to the memory of the White Rover 


And there is one other 


—a foster sister—a fair and loving being, whose 
destiny I fervently may never be linked 
with that of the lying chief.” And Henri turned 
towards Lesage with an expression of withering 
contempt. 

“ My dear boy! my dear boy !" cried a broken 
and Father 
seen forcing his way through the crowd towards 
the bar. 


pray 


and tremulous voice, Davion was 
De Noyan spoke in a low voice to the 
governor, and then motioned to the proper offi- 


He 


cers to remand the condemned to prison. 


was instantly taken from the bar, followed by - 


Father Davion, who invoked blessings upon his 
head, and frantically asserted his 
cence. 


inno- 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE ESCAPR. 

Ir was the hour of midnight. The sure her- 
alds of a storm were in the skies. Dark masses 
of clouds were seen, at first low on the horizon’s 
verge, and then rapidly floating towards the 
zenith. The low mutterings of distant thunder 
broke in upon the silence of the night, and fitful 


flashes of lightning were seen far away in the 


west and north. 

Pierre Moran was abroad at that gloomy hour. 
He was moving swifily towards Pontchartrain 
from the southern margin of Lake Borgne. With 
h’s trusty and inseparable companion, his dou- 
ble-barrelled rifle, grasped firmly his right 
hand, he threaded his way skilfully through the 
forest. 

When near the benders of the lake he paused 
and listened with a breathless intensity known 
only to the practised woodsman. Very soon he 
heard the shrill notes of a raven, and going for- 


ward in the direction of the sound, ina few mo- 
ments stood beside the tall figure of Red-Shoe, 
the Chickasaw chieftain. 


As Pierre. joined him, a flash of lightainy lit 
up the expanse, and threw a vivid glare upon 
the face of the red man ; it was calm, proud, and 
haughty as ever in its expression. 

“ You imitate the notes 
said Pierre. 

“1 took my lessons from nature,” replied Red- 
Shoe, with a smile. 

“How do you like the night ? 
able to our undertaking ¢” 


of the raven well,’ 


Ts it not favor- 
#sked the hunter. 

“When the voice of the Great Spirit is heard 
in the heavens, and his fire is seen in the clouds, 
men seck shelter in their lodges 
and warriors relax their vigilance. 
is good,” replicd Onalaska. 


and cabins, 
The night 


Without farther remark, Pierre Moran and 
Red-Shoe moved towards New Orleans. _After 
a short and rapid walk, they emerged silently 
from the forest and stood within the borders of 
the town. Both now halted and prepared them- 
selves for the hazardous enterprise upon which 
they had voluntarily entered. 
their rifles, 


They examined 
tightened their belts, and carefully 
arranged their side“ arms. 

“You shall lead the way, and I -will follow,” 
said Pierre Moran, who had much confidence 
in the skill of the chieftain. 

“Tt is well, since my white brother requests 
it,” answered Red-Shoe. “I shall go forward 
very still, as though was going to — a 
party of my enemies while they were asleep. 
The great hunter will fullow me very close and 
make no noise. When we are near the stone 
house where the White Rover is kept, then must 
we look out for the long-knives when the fire 
burns up bright in the skies.” 

“And if we find the sentinels watchful and 
true to their duty, what then shall we do ?” asked 
Pierre Moran. 

The chicftain smiled grimly, as he replied: 

* Do as they would if they went to surprise an 
Indian village, creep softly—leap upon them as 
the panther leaps upon its prey—let the knife do 
its work aud reach a vitalspot. I would do that, 
white hunter.” 

“They are my countrymen,” 
with a sigh. 


said the hunter, 
“T would fain spare them, if pos- 
sible. Let nothing but the most urgent necessity 
induce us to use violence. Onalaska, you are a 
brave man, and can appreciate the feeling that 
impels me to spare a fellow-countryman.” 

“Tean,” replied Red-Shoe, “ and I will respect 
But if the safety of the White Rover 
required it, 1 would slay the great chicf himself. 
Ay, the knife should find its way to his heart as 
easily as it passes into its sheath.” 

“Is my white friend ready /” he asked, after 
a pause. 

* He is ready ; lead on, chieftain, 
Moran will follow if it be to death. 

“ Good,” said Rcd-Shoe, and the next instant 
he was moving towards the settlement like a 
phantom of darkness. 


your wish. 


and Pierre 


Following the general 
direction of what is now the Bayou road, they 
gradually approached St. Ann street, which was 
to be the scene of their operations. 

With cautious and noiscless footsteps they 
passed many cabins whose inmates were sleep- 
ing. Once, soon after entering the town, a dog 
came forth and barked furiously, but fortunately 
the thunder, which now reverberated through the 
skies, cither stifled his vociferation, the ele- 
mentary disturbance was referred to as the cause 
of his outeries, 


or 


if they were heard by the towns- 
Pausing until he had wearied himself 
with his efforts to attract attention, the chief and 
The dark- 
ness was now intense, relieved only by occasional 
gleams of lightning. 

Red-Shoe paused when they reached St. Ann 
street. 


people. 


Moran glided on toward the prison. 


They stood near the structure contain- 
The building 
used as a prison at that period did not much re- 
semble those bold and frowning edifices which 
are now to be seen fronting Orleans and St. Ann 
streets. 


ing the object of their solicitnde, 


It was a low, stone building. containing 
but few compartments. The cells for criminals 
in the basement, and those for debtors 
above, together with a small suite of rooms for 
the turnkey. The edifice was surrounded by a 
fence about five feet high, of stakes or piles, 
driven in‘o the earth, the projecting ends sharp- 
ened to a point to prevent it from being scaled. 

Outside of this yard or court, since 


were 


the arrest 
of Henri, two sentinels had been placed, 
were relieved from 


who 
three hours. 
This additional precaution seemed to be war- 


duty once in 
ranted on account of the graveness of the offence, 
and the peculiar circumstances of the case; for 
it was verily believed that the escape of the 
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prisoner would be followed by the most serious 
consequences, possessing, as he. evidently did, 
such unbounded influence over the Indians. 

Like others imprisoned for capital offences, he 
had_been_placed“in one of the basement cells, in 
that portion of the prison fronting upon Orleans 
strect. 

The plan which Red-Shoe and Pierre Moran 
intended to pursue, was to surprise the sentinels 
upon their post, secure them, awe them into si- 
lence, enter the prison, swaken the turnkey from 
his slambers, corrupt him to lead the way to the 
prisoner's cell, free him from his irons, and then 
depart as quickly as possible, secking safety in 


the boundless forests of the Mississippi Valley. 


The moment of action had now come—a mo- 
ment requiring all the habiteal cunning, coolness 
and courage of the Indian, and backwoodsman. 
They stood within a few yards of the prison ; 
but no sounds were heard indicating that the 
sentinels were on duty. They waited patiently 
until the next flash of lightning should reveal 
the outlines of the prison and the surrounding 
palisade. The rain poured down in torrents. A 
heavy burst of thunder made the ground shake 
beneath them. The terrible explosion was in- 
stantly followed by a red glare of electric flame, 
revealing every object near them with fearful 
distinctness, and in that lurid and momentary 
gleam, a portion of the person of a sentinel was 
seen standing, statue-like, in the sentry box. 
Awed by the din of the warring elements, he 
had ceased to walk his rounds; and his musket 
was resting against the wall beside. 

Passing to the other side of the prison, the 
second sentinel was found in the same condition, 
though apparently somewhat more comatose, for 
it was the last part of the watch. 

“ Now,” said Pierre Moran to Red-Shoe, in a 
whisper, “ you secure one, and I will the other, 
and do not shed blood if you can help it.” 

* It is good,” replied the chief, “and we will 
see who shall effect his object with the utmost 
silence and despatch.” 

With these words Red-Shoe glided back to 
that side of the building looking towards Orleans 
strect, where the first sentinel was posted, while 
Moran was left to deal with the other who did 
duty on St. Ann street. 

The hunter divested himself of his hunting 
frock, and wrapping it about the breech of his 
rifle (which he had hitherto kept dry beneath it), 
laid both carefully upon the ground in the most 
sheltered spot he could conveniently find. His 
preparations were made with all requisite cau- 
tion, and when the deafening thunder warned 
him that the lightning was about to illumine the 
heavens, he remained motionless uutil the bright 
and blinding glare no longer readered surround- 
ing objects visible. Pierre Moran with a few 
quick and noiseless steps reached the palisade, 
and stood within a few paces of the sentry box, 
which he did not wish to approach directly in 
front, but in a lateral direction, a proceeding 
which would greatly lessen the chances of dis- 
covery. 

With stealthy step he moved on. His bold 
heart beat with unwonted quickness when he 
found himself standing but a single pace from 
the narrow building containing the unconscious 
soldier. With a rapid and decided movement 
he threw himself forward, and quick as thought 
his powerful hand lay upon the sentinel’s shoul- 
der. At the very instant of doing so, a tremen- 
dous peal of thunder broke with violence over 
their heads, and almost simultaneously with the 
deafening explosion, a sheet of flame blazed 
athwart the heavens, and revealed to the aston- 
ished sentinel the stern and threatening face of 
Pierre Moran, and the blade of the suspended 
weapon. He made a convulsive effort to wrench 


the bayonet from his musket, but the tightening 
grasp and deep tones of the hunter struck terror 
to his already trembling heart and fear-palsied 
arm. 
“ Yield—be silent, and you are safe—resist, 
and you die !” exclaimed Moran. 

Full of consternation, and astounded by the 


sudden and unexpected onset, the soldier was 


mnable to speak, aad stood quaking in the ner- 
vous grasp of the hunter. 

“ Do you hear and comprehend, man !” added 
the- latter, shaking him, in order to restore in 
some measure his scattered senses. 

“ Gather up your faculties and do as Ibid you, 
and no personal violence shall be offered you,” 

By this time the sentinel began to understand 
his situation and what was required of him, and 


suffered his hands to be bound without a mur- 
mur. Pierre then emptied the priming from his 


musket, took off the bayonet, thrust it into his 
belt, and taking his prisoner by the shoulder, led 
him passively into Orleans street. Pierre was 
not suffered to remain long in ignorance of the 
success of his comrade. He descried the dim 
outlines of two human figures, which proved to 
be Red-Shoe and the other sentinel, who had 
been secured in the same manner, and at the 
same time, 

“T have not forgotten your wish,” said Ona- 
laska; “no blood has been shed.” 

“T feel that it is best thus,” replied Pierre, and 
then added immediately, turning to the two pris- 
oners, “our object is to release Henri Del- 
croix, now under sentence of death. Do as we 
shall direct you, and you need be under no ap- 
prehensions, and shall suffer no bodily harm. 
To resist, you perceive, would be madness, and 
would result in no good to you whatever. Now 
lead the way to the prisoner.” 

The firm though suppressed tones of Moran, 
the presence of the tall Indian, whose grim and 
threatening visage was often revealed by con- 
stantly recurring flashes of lightning, all had 
their due effect upon the soldiers. Without a 
word they moved sullenly toward the prison. 
They paused at the gate of the prison yard. 


“ How shall this gate be opened ¢”. asked Mo-* 


ran, in a whisper, of the soldiers. There was no 
reply. Red-Shoe laid his hand suddenly upon 
his tomahawk, and drew it from his belt. The 
movement did not escape the attention of the 
prisoners. An expression of fear passed over 
their faces, and with a shudder they drew nearer 
to the hunter. 

“ Produce the key if you have it,” added the 
latter, hurriedly. “There is no time to lose. 
Do not hesitate, as you value your lives.” 

By a singular piece of good fortune, the key 
to the gate was really in possession of one of the 
sentinels. In a moment it was in the lock, and 
they passed into the court. The party now 
stood on the stone steps of the prison. 

“Ring the turnkey’s bell furiously,” added 
Pierre, to one of the soldiers; “when he asks 
who rings, and what is wanted, tell him your 
name, and that you come with another prisoner 
by order of the governor. Your safety depends 
upon the manner in which you perform this 
service. If you use any artifice, if your voice 
shakes or betrays any anxiety, if you speak not 
promptly. I will not answer for the consequen- 
ces.” And Moran looked significantly at Red- 
Shoe. 

The soldier to whom the hunter had addressed 
himself, put forth his hand and rang the turn- 
key’s bell violently, nor discontinued his efforts 
until his voice was heard demanding the mean- 
ing of such peremptory summons. 

“It is I, Corporal Rion. The governor has 
made an important arrest, and the prisoner is 
now at the door. Hurry yourself, my good fel- 
low, for it rains as it never rained before, and I 
am wet to the skin!” 

“ Excellent!” whispered the hunter. 
have done yourself credit. 
ing by it.” 

Very soon the steps of the turnkey were heard 
approaching. The features of Red-Shoe and 
Pierre Moran lighted up with satisfaction. The 
key grated in the lock and the door swung open. 

“Step in quick,” said Pierre, and he pushed 
the soldiers forward over the threshold, and 
speedily followed them. 

“ Here are two prisoners,” said the turnkey. 

“Yes,” said Moran, promptly, “and you to 
the number, makes three.” As the hunter uttered 
these words, he laid his hand upon the jailor’s 
arm, and Red-Shoe closed the door. 

“ You're quite a joker,” said the turnkey, with 
a laugh. 


“There is no joke about it, my fine fellow,” 
replied Pierre. “Look at these men a little 
closer. You perceive that they are soldiers— 
the very ones posted at your doors as sentinels. 
To be brief, we have come to set Henri Delcroix 
at liberty. Lead the way to his cell without a 
moment's delay.” 


The jailor recoiled in unspeakable amazement. 


He Icoked first at one, and then at another, and 
his face grew ashy pale as his eyes rested upon 
the Indian chief, who, standing erect and haugh- 
ty, impatiently motioned him onward with his 
hand. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the trembling functionary, 


in a faltering voice, “I should be pleased to see 


“You 
You shall lose noth- 


_yoursaathority.” 


Pierre Moran touched the handle of his knife, 
and the proud chieftain made a significant mo- 


‘tion towards his hatchet. 


_ The jailor hesitated no longer. Overwhelmed 
with fears in regard to his own safety, he led 
the way towards the cell of the condemned as 
fast as his limbs could carry him. Urging the 
soldiers along before them, Onalaska and the 
hunter followed. There was a little indecision 
in the movements of the keeper when he reached 
the door of the prisoner’s cell, but a fierce ges- 
ture, and a threatening scowl from the chieftain 
quickened his motions and banished his irreso- 
lution. 

He applied the key and threw open the door 
with as much alacrity as his trepidation would 
permit. If-snri was awakened from his uneasy 
slumbers ly the creaking of the hinges and the 
sound of footsteps. He started from his recum- 
bent position, and cast his eyes with an inquir- 
ing expression toward the door. His vision 
rested upon Onalaska and Pierre Moran, and a 
gleam of gladness and surprise passed over his 
pale visage. 

“What do I see?” he exclaimed, arising to 
his feet, and stretching forth his manacled hands. 

“The White Rover sees his red brother and 
another friend,” replied Red-Shoe, calmly. 

“ And how and why have you come?” contin- 
ued Henri, with increasing wonder. 

““W have come,” said Moran, “ to set you at 
liberty.” Sailor, knock off those disgraceful irons. 
They were never forged for the wrists of a man 
of honor.” 

“ T understand all,” returned Henri, glancing 
at the two soldiers, bound and powerless. “ You 
I thank 
you from the profoundest depths of my heart ; 
but I have committed no crime worthy of death, 
and I cannot fly like a criminal to save my life.” 

“Nay, Henri Delcroix, you must not fall a 
victim to so nice a sense of honor,” replied the 
hunter, earnestly. “We have considered all. 
We know that there is but one chance for you 
to vindicate your innocence, and re-establish 
your good name, and that one chance is in 
flight.” 

“Tam resolved not to fly from my fate,” re- 
turned Henri, firmly. 

“Would you die, young man, with such a 
burden of guilt upon your shoulders. Who will 


have risked your lives to save mine. 


take the trouble to establish your innocence after | 


you have sutiered the doom of a felon? Who 
will believe you innocent when the law has pro- 
nounced you guilty, and the word of justice has 
sealed the decision with blood. I ask and wait 
in vain for a response; non is given, nor can 
be. The world will speak and think of you as 
atraitor. But if you escape, and thus gain 
time, your innocence can be fully and completely 
proved.” 

‘ * Pierre Moran, you argue well, perhaps just- 
ly; you shake my resolution,” rejoined Henri, 
much wrougkt upon. 

“ And there is yet another object that requires 
your thoughts—Helen Lerowe. Will she not 
weep when you are no more? Will she not 
cease to be happy when you cease to live ¢” 

* Mon Dieu! you move me !* said Henri, with 
a sigh. 

“ And think of the frantic grief of Father Da- 
vion, added Pierre. 

“ And of the sorrow of the Soft-Voice,” said 
Red-Shoe. 

Henri held forth his hands, and the jailor 
knocked off the irons. 

“You have conquered,” he said, in a voice 
rendered unsteady by emotion. “Do with me 
as you will.” 

“ Good,” said Onalaska. “The friend of the 
red man shall be saved. The White Rover 
shall be seen again in the forest, and his rifle 
shall be heard upon its rivers and lakes.” 


The chief took the lamp from the hand of the 


turnkey and passed out, together with Henri and 
Moran. The two soldiers and the jailor were 
left in the cell. Pierre turned the key upon 
them, and the three were prisoners. 

With rapid steps they hurried from the prison, 
locking the door after them, aud the gate of the 
court precisely as they had found them. The 


violence of the storm had passed; The rain was 


still falling, but less plentifally. .The thander 


was heard with faimter vehemence, muttering | 


afar off in the distance; the lightning flashed 
at more lengthened intervals, and with dimin- 
ished brightness. 

Red-Shoe an@ Pierré Moran caught their rifles 
from the ground, and in a few moments they 


and the White Rover were lost inthe depths of 
the forest, where they could safely laugh at the 
false claims of justice, and the weakness of prison 
bars. 


CHAPTER X. 
A DISSEMBLER’S AVOWAL OF LOVE. 

Tue morning succeeding the escape of Henri 
dawned clear and bright. The only traces of 
the late storm were found in the wet grass 
and pools of water standing by the wayside. 
Since the condemnation of her lover, the heart 
of Helen Lerowe had known no respite from 
sorrow; but being firm in the opinion that he 
was innocent, and that by some means he would 
be saved, she had struggled hard to temper 
down the violence of her grief to a calm and 
unconcerned demeanor; but this she found it 


hard to do, and so she let the storm of her first - 


real grief pass in the solitude and silence of her 
own chamber. Feeling at length’ that the sym- 
pathy of one true heart would indeed be pre- 
cious, she resolved to visit Adelaide Ridelle, 
and seck a momentary relief in the companion- 
ship of a nature so purely feminine and so 
gentle. 
Hastily putting on her bonnet and shawl, she 


silently left the mansion of her guardian and ' 


took the way to St. Charles street. Her chagrin 
cannot well be described, when after walking a 
few yards she was joined by Captain Lesage. 
Helen’s aversion for the man had increased until 
it had grown to an absolute horror of his pres- 
ence. Scarcely deigning to notice him she hur- 
ried forward. 

“You are abroad early, Mademoiselle Le- 
rowe,” he said, with much suavity. “But you 


| are doubtless desirous of breathing the air puri- 


fied by the shower of last night.” 

“ You are right, captain, and I desire to breathe 
it alone,” replied Helen, with dignity. 

Lesage bit his lips, and was rather confused 
by this home thrust. 

“Nay, fair maiden, such a thought were sel- 
fish. The air of heaven is designed for all to 
respire, and to me it is rendered purer and 
sweeter by the presence of Helen Lerowe.” 

“ Captain Lesage, such words from some men 
would please me, but when spoken by others 
they offend,” returned Helen. 

“You are hard with me, Mademoiselle 'Le- 
rowe; and I can perhaps conjecture why. it is 
so,” rejoined Lesage. “ If in. the discharge of 
my duty, I have been forced to witness against 
one whom I am informed you knew and es- 
teemed in childhood, I am rather to be pitied 
than condemned. I do assure you, mademoi- 
selle, that I have suffered not a little on account 
of this misguided young man.” 

Here the captain paused and evinced much 
emotion. 

“Gladly would I have saved him, and I have 
spent an hour with the governor in earnest en- 
treaty that his life might be spared, but alas! 
his excellency is inexorable. He admired my 
generosity, but ‘grew angry at my pertinacity. 
You can never know the agony I suffered when 
I stood up to testify against Deleroix. And 
why did I suffer? Because I knew that he was 
esteemed by Helen Lerowe. Believe me, if 
there is aught I can do to mitigate the fate of 
this young man it shall be gladly done. All the 
return that I ask is, that I may be placed in the 
list of your friends—thought of with kindness, 
and ultimately with pleasure. Am I overween- 
ing, mademoiselle? Do I ask too much? Do 
I overstep the bounds of decorum ?” 


As Lesage went on, his voice grew soft, sub- 
dued, and humbly respectful. 

“Ts it possible that I have judged this man 
wrongfully ?” thought Helen. 

“ Mademoiselle Lerowe,” resumed the captain, 
“T beg of you when this unhappy tragedy has 
been enacted to the end, and the grave has closed 
over that misguided youth, whose thoughtless- 
ness has well-nigh baptized this colony in blood, 
to think less harshly of one who would willingly 
have spared the offender at the risk of every- 
thing, in order to save you a single tear, or a 
sigh of sorrow. Were it not for this unhappy 
affair, I would even now venture to report 
the story of my unrequited love. But I 


may not tell the tale. My motives would be 
doubted, my actions misconstrued, and my in- 
tegrity called in question. But were Henri Del- 
croix at large, and unsuspe-ted of crime, I would 
upon bended knee tell you such a story of un- 
changing, fathomless love as living woman never 
heard... The history of my passion must remain 


untold, I can only think of your supernal 


beauty,.and dream of your angelic goodness ; 

all I may ask is your pity, a small boon for 

Helen Lerowe to accord to a hopeless man.” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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GLEASONWS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


OPENING OF THE ONTARIO RAILROAD. 

The inhabitants of the frozen and hitherto im- 
perfectly understood region of Canada have not, 
until very recently, availed themselves, to the 
extent which has been within their power, of 
those estimable advances in the general progress 
of public improvement which the people of our 
own Republic have made. With the boundless 
resources of a country, the fertility of whose 
soil is proverbial, and enjoying the succor and 
support'of the mother country, the people of 
Canada, composed of a mixture of races from all 
nations, would appear to have been hitherto ab- 


sorbed in the idea of individual gain in whatever 


mony, was very numerous. Their excellencies 
and suites were escorted from Elmsley House to 
the ground by a guard of honor, and on their ar- 
rival they were received by the directors of the 
company; the president, the Honorable Henry 
John Roalton, M. P. P., conducting Lady Elgin 
to an elegant pavilion erected for her reception. 
At this moment a royal salute was fired from 
the garrison; the band on the ground, the 71st 
Highland Light Infantry, under the command 
of Lieut-Colonel Sir Hugh Dalrymple, playing 
the national anthem. The cheering having sub- 
sided, the mayor of the city, John G. Bowes, 


Fisq., as the representative of the civie body of 


casualty of any kind, terminated the celebration 
of breaking ground of the Ontario, Simcoe and 
Huron raihoad, an event of the highest impor- 
tance to the city of ‘Toronto and Western Cana- 
da, and which it is hoped is only the forerunner 
of many more of a similar character. 


SUNDAY CHRISTIANS. 

Bless you! I've thought of it many a time 
when I’ve seen a church emptying itself into the 
street. Look here, suppose there's a crowd of 
people—a whole mob of ‘em going down the 
church steps. And at the church door there is, I 


the crowd, and I've said to myself, well, I should 
like to know how many of you will be Christians 
till next week ? How many of you will go to- 
morrow morning to your offices and counting 
houses, and stand behind your counters, and all 
in the way of business—all to scramble up the 
coin—forget you are miserable sinners, while ev- 
erything you do makes you more miserable, only 
you never feel it, so long as it makes you more 
rich? And so there’s a Sunday conscience like 
a Sunday coat, and folks who'd get on in the 
world put the coat and the conscience carefully 
by, and only wear ‘em once a week. Well, to 


think how many such folks go to worship—wh 


position in life, fortune or the force of circum- 
stances might happen to have placed them. Individuality has 
been the active and paramount feeling, to the exclusion of 
others and those of a more extended nature, at all times neces- 
to be cultivated in a new and thriving colony. It is true 
that clearings in the immense forests of Canada have been 
made to a great extent; towns and cities have arisen; canals 
have been dug; and other public works have been commenced, 
and some completed, at an enormous expense to the colony; 
without yielding in return an advantage commensurate with 
the outlay, from the circumstance of their not being adapted to 
the peculiar wants and requirements of the different sections of 
the country in which such works have been constructed At 
length. however, the spirit of public enterprise appears to have 
burst forth, and Canada will, no doubt, at an early period, pre- 
sent to the world satisfactory proof that she participates in the 
feeling of all the nations of Europe, that railroads are indis- 
pensably necessary to keep pace with the rapid increase of the 
commerce, population, intelligence and wealth of the colony. 
The accompanying engraving is gratifying evidence of this 
fact. It shows the ceremony on the occasion of turning the 
first sod of the “ Ontario, Simcoe and Huron Railroad,” on the 
15th of November last, which line of road is intended to con- 
nect Lake Ontario, Simcoe and Huron by a direct communica- 
tion northward from Toronto, now a central point of travel and 
traffic. The company was incorporated by act of the provin- 
cial parliament, 12 Vic., cap. 199, and received-the royal assent 
of her Majesty in Council, 29:h of August, 1849. Its capital 


Master Capstick, to stand inside of a ehure 
and watch a congregation coming out, however you may stare, 
may be—I can’t help after my fashion thinking so—a melan- 
choly sight, indeed. Lord love you! when we see what some 
people do all the week—people who aré staunch at church, re- 
member—I can’t help thinking there’s a good many poor souls 
who are only Christians at morning and afternoon service.— 
Charles Dickens. 


ATHEISM. 


Atheism is the most terrible of all professions; if we could 
believe a man to be in this state, not in his speculations, but 
also in his feelings, we should regard him with the most sorrow- 
fal wonder; if such a man there is, his spirit dwells in dark- 
ness ; futurity is to him an eternal grave, an eternal sleep, an 
eternal night; to him the universe is a dead and dumb con- 
glomeration of forms without souls, and of sounds without im- 
port. The sun is day after day in the heavens, the stars night 
after night in the sky; but to him day unto day uttereth no 
speech, night unto night showeth no knowledge. Flowers 
bloom and fade, but he sees no meaning in the ehange; ocean 
rolls its mighty waves with the heavens bending over it in 
glory ; he hears no voice of almighty power with which “ deep 
calleth unto deep.” The year revives; spring clothes the fields 
with green ; the genial sun melts the snow from the valleys ; ver- 
dure covers the earth, and joy sweetens the heart of all that lives. 
Autumn comes, painting the leaves with various hues; gentle 
airs begin to murmur in the woods, that sound sweetly on the 


is £500,000; and the length of the projected 
yoad is about seventy-five miles, through a most 
fertile section of the province, abounding with 
well-cultivated farms of great extent, and want- 
ing only facilities for the cheap and expeditious 
transport of their immense produce to market. 
The ceremony of breaking ground for this road 
was characterized by a degree of enthusiasm on 
the part of the public, which, on no other occa- 
sion, can be found on the records of the history 
of Canada. The weather was fortunately fine, 
and the day was ushered in with the music 
of bands of surrounding townships, whose soci- 
eties and public companies had turned out on 
the occasion, as well as those of the city and the 
garrison. By previous arrangement made with 
his excellency the governor-general, it was pretty 
generally understood that his amiable consort, 
the Countess of Elgin, would honor the compa- 
ny by tur ing the first sod; and the attendance 
of elegan’ ly-dressed persons to witness the cere- 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE ONTARIO, SIMCOE, 


Toronto, read to his excellency the address of 
the directors of the company and the city coun- 
cil, to which his exceliency replied. The silver 
spade, prepared for the occasion and represented 
herewith, was then presented to her ladyship by 
Major 1D. P. De Witt, one of the engineers of 
the company, and the ornamental wheelbarrow, 
also given herewith, was presented by Milton 
Courtright, Esq.. one of the enterprising con- 
tractors for making the road. The Countess of 
Elgin then raised the first sod, and throwing it 
into the wheelbarrow, it was wheeled a short dis- 
tance by the governor general, and then turned 
over, amid the most enthusiastic cheers. Shortly 
after the ceremony, his excellency and suite took 
their departure from the ground, and the differ- 
ent societies, forming themselves in the order in 
which they came, followed soon after to their 
respective places of assembly. Thus, without 
the slightest annoyance or interruption. or any 


don’t know how many rods of Christian car- 
riages, with griffins painted on the panels, and 
swords and battle-axes, that as well as I can re- 
member, Christ recommended nowhere; and 
there’s the coachmen, half asleep and trying to 
look religious ; and there’s the footmen follow- 
ing some, and carrying the Holy Bible after their 
missuses, just as to-morrow they'll carry a span- 
iel—and that’s what they call humanity. Well, 
that’s a pleasant sight, isn’t it? And them, who 
are not ashamed to carry their own prayer books, 
with the gold leaves twinkling in the sun, as if 
they took pains in telling the world they'd been 
to church—well, how many of them had been 
there in earnest? How many of them go there 
with no thought whatsoever only that it’s Sun- 
day—church-going day? And so they put on 
what they think is religion that day, just as I 
put on a clean shirt. 

Bless vou! sometimes I’ve stood and watched 


ear. with a thoughtful and solemn music. Winter 
enters last ; the sky darkens, the wind is chilled, 
the beasts of the field all come for shelter to the 
abodes of man; the tempest gathers itself, beats 
the mount, and rolls down its deluge into the 
valleys; inmates dwell safely in the home, and 
comfort glows apace on the hearth. Amidst 
all these affecting phenomena, the atheist ac- 
knowledges no God, and thanks no Father. 

Amid the affairs of nations constituting the 
drama of destiny and time, in all their myste- 
rious succession of causes and of consequences, 
the atheist discerns no sovereign intellect, no 
guiding Providence ; this would surely be ap- 
palling if we were not fully persuaded that all 
such philosophy must meet its denial and its 
counteraction in the living experience of the 
human soul. Such atheism makes a man ac- 
knowledge no rule, but that of expediency, no 
standard but that of selfishness, no God but that 
of materialism.— Giles. 
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AND HOUROW RAILWAY, BY HIS EXCEUURNCY THE EARL OF FIGTN, 
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PIETORIAL 


SOMPANION. 


SLEDGING IN STOCKHOLM. 

The accompanying sketch is a scene from the 
Swedish metropolis, and represents a young 
Diplomatist crossing the North Bridge in his 
sledge. The peasants on foot are from the pro- 
vince of Dalecurlia; and the whole represents a 
very characteristic scene of Swedish life. In 
the very amusing “ Life of a Travelling Physi- 
cian,” we find some pleasant glimpses of the pe- 
culiarities of Stockholm. The women in Stock- 
holm perform operations which in other coun- 
tries are monopolized by the male sex. They 
labor, too, for a pittance. Still are they no race 
of Amazons; but a pretty set of women are the 
Wacker Flikas, and the sight of them proves to 
you that you are notin Russia. The entire peo- 
ple bear the character of great goud-nature. 


MAJENTY'S# ARCTIC STEAM VESSKL ‘INTREPID, DRIVEN FORTY FRET UP AN ICKRERG, IN BAFFIN® RAY. 


WY 


OF 


SLEDGING IN STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Of the perils and providential deliverances 
witnessed by “ those who occupy their business ” 
in the waters of the Icy Regions, Dr. Scoresby 
and others have given many vivid and truly 
heart-stirring descriptions; but we question 
whether any instance of more frighiful peril, or 
more merciful and providential deliverance, is 
upon record, than that which recently, in the 
late Arctic expedition, happened to H. M. S. 
Intrepid, Lieut. J. B. Cator, R. N., lately pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander. The ship 
was forced upon an iceberg, where she was held 
for twenty hours, on and off, in a state of anx- 
ious suspense, which can be more easily con- 
ceived than described. The commander of H. 
M. S. Pioncer, Lieut. Oshorne, with the Commo- 


dore on board, watched her for eight hours, 
without being able to render her the least as- 
sistance. 

In his own description of this perilous situa- 
tion, Lieut. Cator says :—The masses of ice were 
running near 10 feet above the bulwark, many 
pieces of which we prevented from falling on 
board with capstan bars. Sometimes when or 
the point, as it were, of tumbling in on our decks, 
the floe would again sink, thereby relieving us 
from great pressure. The berg slewed at this 
time a little to the northward, and the pressure 
soon after ceased. The piled up masses then 
sank from alongside, leaving the ship suspended 
on the side of the berg, with two small wedge- 
pieces, one at the outer side of the sternpost, and 
the other at her bow, being the only seaport to 


keep her stationary and upright in that damger- 
ous position, At 10 P. M., the pressure again 
came on as before, the ice piling up around us. 
At 2 A. M., August 28th, the flee split to the 
southward of us, and the ice eased off about a 
foot from the ship’s side, and then the pressure 
eame on again. About a quarter past eight 
A. M. the floe split in several places, allowing a 
rush of water for a moment close to the vessel, 
which again swept away all that supported her. 
At 9 30 A. M. the props gave way, and the ves- 
sel, to our joy, slid almest imperceptibly from her 
perilous position. At 10 A. M. the ice became 
stationary. One whale boat and the dingy were 
crushed to atoms, folded as flat as thread-paper 
by the last onset, the ice running over them be- 
fore the men could get to their resene. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


ROSE ADDISON: 


THE MOCK SUITOR. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 

Mr. Frepericx ‘GRANDISON, on leaving col- 
lege with high honors. took up his abode with 
his Uncle Philip, and for five years led the most 
quict and studious life imaginable. 


teen! 


Fred was thinking about Rose. 

* Peaceful, happy, dear uncle—” 

“Peaceful! happy?” echoed Uncle Philip, 
making a very bad face. “I say, Fred, look at 
me !” 

“You are looking finely this morning, uncle. 
Your countenance is smooth and fresh as six- 


I believe, uncle,” said Frederick, “ it is 


| your habitual good humor, and continual flow of 
| benevolent feclings—” 


Uncle Philip, who was a wealthy old bachelor, 


proposed making Frederick his heir. Relying 
on the bounty of his excellent relation, the 
young man neglected to make himself master of 
any profession—preferring to devote his time 
and talents to the gratification of his literary 
tastes, which induced him to explore the dusky 
realms of the classics, as well as the brighter 
regions of modern poetry and philosophy. Yet 


Frederick was not so much a book-worm, as to | 
be altogether dead to the pleasures of society. | 


As an ardent lover of beauty-he sought it, and 
admired it when found, whether in books, in 
nature, or in'the human mind. 

Frederick required that others should sympa- 
thize in the enthusiasm of his soul. This neces- 
sity it was, rather than his love of natural beau- 
ty, which first interested him in the character 
of little Rose Addison, the only child of a poor 
widow, who occupied, rent free, one of his 
uncle's cottages. 

Rose, at that time, was only fourteen; simple 
in her manners, pure-minded as an infant, full of 
vitality; mirthful, sympathetic, a perfect charm 
of feminine beauty. 

Frederick observed her scrupulous neatness ; 
her cheerful morning songs, which soared to 
heaven like the lark’s, thrilled his soul ; her taste 
in the cultivation of flowers delighted him; and 
surprising her one day, as she wept and laughed 
over the pages of a favorite poet of his own, he 
was drawn towards her irresistibly. Of course, 
her bewitching beauty had nothing to do with 
the interest with which he was inspired ! 

Rose’s beautifully simple nature was spread 
out before our hero, like a pure and spotless 


unusually grave. 


, will be serious,” said the old bachelor. 


“ Bah! Isay, look at me! Haven't you eyes ?” 
demanded the old gentleman. Don’t you see 
how withered I am, before my time ?” 

“ Withered, uncle ?” repeated Frederick, sur- 
veying the old bachelor’s goodly proportions, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye. “Tl wager 
you weigh more to-day than you ever did before 
in your life! Two hundred, if you weigh a 
pound.” 

* Bloated, boy, bloated! that’s it! I am a 
miserable old fellow.” 

“ Miserable! you—” 

“ All the consequence, you see, of living an 
old bachelor,” said Uncle Philip, trying to look 
“You see how bitterly I am 
repenting, don’t you? Of course you do ; and I 
advise you to take warning from my wretched 
fate.” 

Frederick held his sides with laughter. _ Uncle 
Philip scowled. 

“It is no laughing matter, and I desire you 
“ Look 
you, boy, I have taken it into my head, to marry 
you off.” 

“ Ho!” 

“You need n't open your eyes so!» It’s time 
you bettered your condition—” 

“ Dear uncle,” said Fred, “I do not know how 
Iecan. Living in the sunshine of your bounty, I 
am perfectly contented—” 

I am not though! Look you 


What do I 


“Are you? 
here—what comfort are you to me ? 
get for indulging you in laziness /” 


Frederick winced ; Uncle Philip had touched 


a tender point. 


page, inviting his hand to write. Frederick saw | 


his power. He trembled, even whilst he rejoiced 
at it. Well was it for Rose that the handsome, 
engaging man, whom she so much admired, had 
a soul of noblest aspirations, a heart of traest 
honor! 

Frederick resolved to devote himself to the 
development of all that was pure and bright 
and good in her nature. He became too deeply 
engaged in his task to care for other society than 
hers. As her teacher, her guide, her friend. he 
obtained the most perfect influence over her; he 
moulded her character at his will; he saw her 
grow up, a beautiful, noble-minded woman ; of 
all his studies, it was in her that he took most 
interest and delight. - He selected her books ; he 
taught her music, French and Italian; and more 
than all, he instructed her in the actualities and 
the highest-duties of life. 

Uncle Philip was by no means displeased to 
see his nephew thus engaged. He still looked 
upon Rose as a “ pretty little girl,” even when 
she had arrived at the maturity of eighteen. He 
thought it very kind in Frederick to lend her 
books, and be her teacher. Uncle Philip was a 
benevolent man himself, and he was glad to see 
his nephew benevolent also. 

But Uncle Philip had not the most distant 
suspicion that Frederick could design to make 
his protege his wife. Even when the old gentle- 
man was contemplating the array of female 
beauties and charms with which the village and 
vicinity abounded, and wondering within him- 


self, who would make Frederick the best com-— 


panion, poor Rose never once entered his calcu- 
lations. 

Now Uncle Philip was a man of strange no- 
tions; andsas wilful an old fellow, withal, as 
you may meet in a twelvemonth. Somehow he 
took it into his head that the noble old mansion 
of his fathers needed a star of female beauty, to 
make it the sunny abode of perfect happiness. 
The old bachelor should have felt this necessity 
forty vears before! He might have had a com- 
plete constellation of fair daughters around him, 
in his old age! : 

But Uncle Philip could look out for others 
much better than for himself. He was deter- 
mined to do the “right thing” for Frederick. 
Accordingly. one fine morning, he said to his 
promising nephew : 

* What a life this is Fred !” 


| 
| 
| 


“You are no comfort to me atall! But I 
mean you shall be, if I keep you. You shall 
get married. You shall bring here a lady, young 
and handsome, that I can look at sometimes, to 
take the edge off my teeth, after enduring the 
sight of our cross housekeeper! We want some 
one to make music for us—some one to cheer 
this old house with the melody of a sweet, sil- 
very voice—some one to make it light and 
bright with the radiance of her smiles—” 

Fred laughed again. He had never known 
his relative so eloquent and peetic before. 

“ Now what ¢” growled the old bachelor. 

“You—ha! ha!—you are so romantic, dear 
uncle !” 

“Romantic! Ido n't know that I was ever so 
sensible in my life! Iam in good earnest, any- 
how. I say, you shall get married !” 

Fred smiled; he thought of Rose. He gave 
his uncle his hand, with a just-as-lief-as-not sort 
of a look. which changed, with remarkable sud- 
denness, when the bachelor added : 

“ And I’ve picked you out a wife—” 

“No!” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Now, uncle,” I think by good rights—” 

“T ought to choose for you!” said Uncle 
Philip. “You care no more for one woman 
than another. Then let my experience and taste 
dictate for you. You will admire my choice. 
In the first place, I have looked for beauty. Of 
course, you desire your wife to be beautiful ?” 

* Yes,” faltered Frederick, “ but—” 

“ And spi: ited ?” 

“ Certainly; provided—” 

And intelligent 

“ Undoubtedly ; yet—” 

And accomplished ?” 

“ Of course; but, sir—” 

“ And rich 

“O,as to that,” cried Frederick, whose mind 
was on Rose, “ I think wealth of no consequence, 
whatever.” 

“Then leave my house this instant!” exclaim- 
ed the bachelor. “If wealth is of no consequence 
to you, I will make somebody else my heir, who 
can appreciate benctits.” 

* But in a wife—" begun Fred. 

“Riches never come amiss. You must get a 
rich wife, if you can; if you cannot, that alters 
the case. Now I have picked out for you a lady 
who possesses all the excellent qualities I have 
named. Beautiful, spirited. intelligent, accom- 
plished, rich—what more could you wish ?” 

“To love her, at least—” 


“If you cannot love Miss Pendleton, you are 
not capable of loving any fine woman !” 

“ Miss Pendleton!” echoed Frederick, aghast. 

“ She is the woman to make you a good wife !” 
pursued Uncle Philip, rubbing his hands. * Go 
and offer yourself to her as soon as you please. 
She will have you. Despatch !” 

And the old gentleman turned on his heel, 
leaving Frederick overwhelmed with amazement 
and dismay. Frederick knew his uncle too well, 
to hope for an easy escape from the consequences 
of his decision. 

“ Marriage! Miss Pendleton!” he said to him- 
self. “Fearful to contemplate !—no! no! I'll 
elope with Rose! That wont do, though! Uncle 
If I had the least bit 
of property to call my own, it would be differ- 
ent ; but to disobey the old gentleman in so out- 
rageous a manner, would be to turn myself out 
of doors penniless—Miss Pendleton! ugh!” 

Now the bride Mr. Grandison had chosen for 
his nephew was actually a very beautiful and 
accomplished lady. Frederick ought to have 
been able to love her, no doubt; but he did not, 
he could not, he would not! However, had not 
Uncle Philip ordained that he should lay siege 
to her heart, and offer her his hand ? 

Frederick thought about it two days. Uncle 
Philip supposed he was waiting for a new suit 
from the tailor. Rose saw him plunged in 
trouble, and was very unhappy. Fred had never 
concealed from her anything before. It was im- 
possible for him now to keep her long in igno- 
rance of the couse of his perplexity. | 

Two sleepless nights the young man passed, 
revolving in his mind what course to pursue to 
satisfy his uncle, without sacrificing his own 
feelings. The third night, the young man—who, 
as we shall see, had some knowledge of human 
nature—conceived a luminous idea. Long be- 


never would forgive me. 


fore morning all his plans were laid, and he was 
sleeping soundly, dreaming of Rose. 

On the following day, Frederick made an early 
visit at the cottage of the Widow Addison. 

“My dear Rose,” said he, “I am going away ; 
I shall not sce you again—until to-morrow.” 

Rose looked sad; then she smiled. 

“ Ah, how you startled me!” she said. “It 
sounds so solemn: ‘J am going away ; I shall not 
see you again’ —but— until to-morrow’ makes an- 
other thing of it. You will tell me where you 
are going, of course !” 

“Would you believe it!” replied Frederick, 
“Tam going to court Miss Laura Pendleton. 
You have heard of her? She comes to our 
church sometimes, and you may have seen her.” 

Rose looked very seriously at Uncle Philip's 
nephew. 

* What jest is this @ she asked, smiling again. 

“What jest? Do you think there is anything 
out of the way in my courting Miss Pendleton ? 
I shal! pay her .my addresses, and offer her my 
hand. Ha! what is the matter with my Rose ? 
Tears 

“QO,” said she, in a trembling voice, hiding her 
face, “ you have been very kind—like a brother 
to me—and when you are married, I shall have 
—no teacher any longer!” 

“Dear Rose,” said Frederick, in the tendcrest 
tone, “is this all 

No reply. Rose was a red Rose ; her face was 
burning. 

“Say you love me, Rose, and that you would 
die of jealousy, if I should marry Miss Pendle- 
ton,” exclaimed Frederick, passionately. 

He pressed her hand. She withdrew it, and 
turned away to conceal heremotion. Frederick’s 
arm glided about her waist. 

“ Mr. Frederick,” she said, bursting into tears, 
“T never thought you could trifle with anybody’s 
feelings in this way!” 

“ Rose, dearest Rose!” said the young man, in 
the most tender and earnest manner, “forgive 
me. I had no intention to trifle with your feel- 
ings—for I love you! My whole heart is yours !” 

The * shock of pleasure exquisite ” this confes- 
sion produced, brought another flood of tears to 
the bright blue eyes of Rose. 

“ Ah,” said she, timidly, “ what ean I believe ? 
You contradict yourself ! 


* T love you to please myself,” replied Freder- 
ick. “ loffer myself to Miss Pendleton, to please 
my uncle.” 

Rose shrank from him, with a reproachful 
look, and rejoined : 

“TI thought you were a man of principle and 
honor!” 

“ You misunderstand me, Rose. I shall offer 


myself to Miss Pendleton. .I must. obey. my” 


uncle.” 


If you love me, how 
_can you offer yourself to Miss Pendleton ¢” 


Rose cast down her eyes sadly. _ 
“ But I swear never to marry unless "—Fred- 
erick invaded her lap, and made a conquest of 
her beautiful hand—*this is the reward of my 
true love! You or nobody, Rose, shall be my 
wife.” 

Rose raised her eyes hopefully. 

“ You speak in riddles,” she murmured. 

* To be plain, then, my uncle’s will is a moun- 
tain of adamant. He ordains that I shall offer 
myself to Miss Pendleton. I shall obey him ; 
she will refuse me. Then I am free, and by de- 
grees, I can bring him to think favorably of 
you. 

Rose was very thoughtful. Frederick kissed 
her eyes. 

“But if Miss Pendleton should not refuse 
you ‘” she said. 

“ Depend upon it, she will!” 

“ But—but—if you should forget that you were 
courting her in fun, and fall in love with: her in 
earnest—” 

“Ha! ha! jealous already, my Rose! But 
fear nothing. I have known you: too long and 
too well; you are too much in my heart for me 
to forget you.” 

Then Frederick told Rose all about Miss Pen- 
dieton, to convince her how utterly impossible it 
was for him to fall in love with her; and then 
consoling and assuring his protege, he bade 
her an affectionate adieu, and set half an 
hour after to pay his first visit to Miss Laura 
Pendleton. Mr. Frederick did not for some 
reason make his appearance in as good style as 
he might have done, although he knew the fine 
lady his uncle had selected for his bride was the 
very pink of country aristocracy and fashion. 
Indeed, Frederick had said to his uncle’s ostler : 

“ Harness me the black pony in the old chaise. 
Don't stop to curry him, for Iam in a hurry. 
And mind you don’t hint to the old gentleman 
that I have gone off in this style; and here is 
something for you to buy tobacco with.” 

I fancy that when Mr. Frederick arrived at 
Mr. Pendleton’s elegant residence, he created a 
sensation. A curly black pony, that, looked as 
though he had lately boarded in a potato patch, 
and had never known the taste of curry-comb or 
card; an ancient harness, that showed the indus- 
try, economy and ingenuity of some queer old 
save-penny, and stood still in need of repair; a 
dilapidated chaise, which might have served any 
practising country physician a quarter of a cen- 
tury; a lashless whip-stock and knotted lines. 
Such was the establishment which moved slowly 
up the magnificent avenue, in full view from the 
drawing room windows of the Pendleton man- 
sion! 

Very slowly and awkwardly, Frederick got 
out of the old chaise. Yon can imagine Miss 
Laura’s dismay when her visitor was announced. 
In company with a couple of friends—a young 
gentleman and lady of fashion—she had been 
laughing at the ludicrousness of Frederick’s 
“equipage,” as she called it, as it moved up the 
avenue ! 

The young man entered the parlor with the 
most perfect nonchalance in the world; neglect- 
ing to remove his hat until he had saluted Miss 
Pendleton and her friends. Then he threw him- 
self on an elegant sofa, in a rather careless man- 
ner, and declining to trouble anybody with his 
hat, placed it on the floor! Without appearing 
to observe the consternation of Miss Pendleton, 
or the emotion of her friends, he then offered a 
few observations about the weather, and made a 
bugle of his nose, muffling its sonorous tones in 
the folds of a flaming red handkerchief, which 
he afterwards tossed into his hat. 

Meanwhile the accomplished and aristocratic 
Miss Laura had enjoyed a survey of Mr. Freder- 
ick’s style of dress. His coat was of fine mate- 
rial, and graceful cut ; but it had evidently come 
in contact with the uncurried hide of the little 
black pony twice or thrice too often, for its 
beauty. His waistcoat was of rich satin ; but by 


some carelessness, the lowest or first button was 


mated with the second button-hole; thus pro- 
ducing a sad disarrangement in the tailor’s de 
sign. The cleanliness of Frederick’s linen indi- 
cated scrupulous care in his uncle’s housekeeper ; 
but one wing of the dickey drooped sadly, whilst 
the other side stood proudly erect, in all the 
majesty of starch. His cravat was awkwardly 
twisted into a bow-knot; and imagine, in addi- 
tion to. these beauties of costume, one extremity 
of a pair of very fine pantaloons lodged on the 
top of a-“ lack-lustre” boot, and» yow may have 
some idea of Mr. Frederick’s appearance ! 
Now our hero—thanks to Rose, his protege- 

was little known in society; and enjoying the 
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reputation of being a student and a man of tal- 
ent, he: could act with suesess the part he had 
undértaken, sooner than any other man. lis 
carelessness of personal appearance was looked 
upon as the result of studious habits. Having 
foreseen this he had not been mistaken in judg- 
ing that he would be treated with more deference 
than any mere clown. His uncle’s wealth and 
influence might also have had some cffect in 
ausing Miss Laura to tolerate in him what she 
could not have endured from any other person. 
In perfect keeping with the character he had as- 
sumed was Fred’s conversation. Instead — in 

dulging in fashionable small talk, he discoursed 
learnedly on old books by obscure authors, 
whose names not one modern reader in a thous- 
and ever heard! In short, he played the role of 
a slip-shod philosopher to a degree of peifection 
which argued an imitative talent, and a know- 
jedge of human nature no one suspected him of 
possessing. 

Frederick dined with the Pendletons that day, 
and having inspired Miss Laura with an utter 
abhorrence of all students, rode home in the eve- 
ning, well satistied with the sensation he had 
produced—as he candidly assured his uncle. 

» Ah, Fred,” exclaimed the delighted bachelor, 
“you are a boy after my own heart! Persevere 
—and we ‘ll snap our fingers then at fortune !” 

After four similar visits at Pendleton House, 
which occupied as many weeks—Frederick resid- 
ing too far from his lady-love, to drive the little 
black pony to see her oftener than once in seyen 
days—he resolved, with the advice and consent 
of his uncle, to make her an offer of his hand. 

“But I feel a kind of bashfulness in  intro- 
ducing the subject,’ said Frederick, “she is 
such a dignified lady! Suppose I should write 
her a letter? She knows I am a fellow more 
conversant with books than the graces of society ; 
and she will appreciate my delicacy.” 

“T don’t see anything out of the way in that,” 
replied the old gentleman, who little suspected 
Fred’s motives. “An offer is an offer, whether 
made on paper, or by word of mouth. Draw up 
the document, and let me see it.” 

Fred had three reasons for this step. 
although he had audacity enough to act his part 
thus far, he felt some diffidence about making a 
proposal where he was confident of being coolly 
In the next place, he thought it might 


First, 


rejected. 


be in keeping with the character he had assun- 
The main , 


ed, to write Laura on the subject. 
reason which induced him to take this step, how- 
ever, was a desire to convince his uncle that he 


had made a formal and bona fide proposal for - 


Miss Pendleton’s hand, and to lay before him 
her positive evidence of his refusal. 

Frederick accordingly produced an elaborate 
document, full of sound sense, nicely turned 
compliments, and a formal offer of his hand ; 
which, although it contained scarcely /ove enough 
to meet the old gentleman's ideas of ardent 
courtship, obtained his general approbation. 

This letter was sealed and despatched under 
Uncle Philip's immediate supervision; and on 
the very same day, there was received a reply. 
Frederick opened the letter in presence of his 
uncle. 

“Lucky boy!” cried the latter, in high glee. 
“Tam sure she will have you. Read! read !” 

“You are sure?” said Frederick, forcing a 
smile. “I have my sears about it!” 

I need not state what the fears were. Not- 


withstanding all his precautions, Fred was a lit- | 


tle anxious. What a predicament he would be 
in, should such a miracle occur, as his uncle 
confidently expected ! 

“* Respected sir,” begun Fred. 

“ Rather cool, that,” suggested his uncle. 

“Cool, but polite,” said Fred, who really ap- 
peared well pleased. “Ido not dislike the ex- 
pression. A woman should respect the man 
she intends to marry. ‘Allow me to thank you 
for the high honor you have conferred upon me 
by the offer of your band ; and rest assured that, 
although I cannot accept it, I remain, with sen- 
timents of esteem, your obliged and_ gratified 
friend—” 

“I do not believe it!” interrupted Uncle 
Philip, snatching the letter. “ She never would 
refuse—it is impossible—good looking a fellow 
as you—” 

He glanced his eye ever the neatly written 
billet, and uttering a@ groan, dropped his hands 
in mute dismay. 

~ A previous attachment,” sighed Fred. 

~] declare, that must be it!” muttered the old 
gentleman. “ Yes, you labored under a disad- 
vantage, and I pity you.” 


Fred put his handkerchief to his eyes. 

* But dowt feel bad about it, my boy,” said 
his uncle, consolingly. “ Miss Pendleton is not 
the last woman. Don’t think of her any more !” 

Fred left the room. 
To her great joy he related the suecess of his 


He hastened to Rose. 
stratagem. Only one thing remained to make 
them happy. 

But while Fred was waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to speak to his uncle about Rose, 
another storm was brewing for the discomfiture 
of his hopes. Determined to marry off his 
nephew, to make him happy, and himsclf com- 
fortable, the old gentleman had the kindness to 
select for him another bride—Miss Paulina Clif- 
ton, a second cousin of our hers’s, whe resided 
at a distance of some tifty miles from him, and 
of whom he knew comparatively nothing. 

Uncle Philip’s will was absolute; there was 
no hope of sately evading obedience; and ac- 
cordingly Fred, somewhat encouraged by the 
success of his first stratagem, placed confidence 
in his ability to invent and proggtute a second ; 
and having taken affectionate leave of the dis- 
consolate Rose, he set out on a visit to his dis- 
tant relative. 

As Mr. Grandison was careful to see that his 
excellent nephew was well provided and equip- 
ped for his journey, Frederick could not but 
choose to make his first appearance before Miss 
Pauline in a certain sort of style; besides, from 
what he could gather concerning the character 
of his cousin, he despaired being able to make 
successful use of the same stratagem which had 
already served him so well. 

Frederick was well dressed, and he drove a 
handsome horse. He was two hours performing 
the journey. He arrived at his destination one 
fine afternoon, and met with a hearty reception 
from his friends. Pauline, in particular, ex- 
pressed great joy at seeing him, and shook his 
hand with almost masculine heartiness. For 
she was a “dashing woman”—Miss Pauline! 
None of your dainty belles. who never speak 
without simpering and mincing their words ; but 
a frank, bold, merry-hearted girl, who cared not 
a straw for ceremony, and loved a hearty laugh, 
and a gay horseback ride, better than anything. 

She was a beauty, too, in her way; no black 
eyes brighter, no brow more noble, no form 
more stately than hers. Fred could not help 
admiring her, so full of vigor and the love of 
life. But he thought of Rose. 

The Cliftons were rich; but there was a care- 
lessness in their style of living, strongly in con- 
trast with what Fred had witnessed at Pendle- 
ton House. 

Our hero was vexing his brain to invent some 
means of bringing his second swt to the same 
successful issue as the first, when Pauline ex- 
claimed : 

“Tam so glad you are come, cousin! It has 
been so dull here lately, that I have almost died 
with ennui. Sinee Cousin Harry left, three weeks 
ago, I have suffered the very extremity of home- 
Ah, you should know Harry! He is 
the companion for a fox-hunt, or a chase in the 
woods, or a race anywhere! He isn’t afraid to 
He mounted a colt that had 
thrown every man before him—broken one 
shoulder and two arms—but the high-mettled 
chestnut couldn't play his tricks with Harry. 
Father 
made him a present of the colt, for taming him ; 
and he deserved it; though I could have rode 
him as well as he did, if everybody had not op- 
posed me.” 

“You!” exclaimed Fred. 

“I? Why not? I delight in horses! don’t 
you?” 

In an instant Frederick’s mind was made up 
for the part he was to act. 

“IT must say,” he replied, shaking his head, 
I never mounted a horse 
I—I think—I a lit- 


sickness. 


ride over fences ! 


An ape couldn't have stuck clo er. 


“Tam no jockey. 
that was not well broke. 
tle afraid of horses!” 

Pauline’s face was all wonder. 

“Well, if vou are not just like the rest of 
them, except Harry. A per- 
son would not think so from your looks. Really, 
you are not sickly, or timid, or effeminate. I 


Afraid of horses! 


know you are not; and you only require a taste 
of the pleasures of horsemanship, to become 
perfectly infatuated. Ha! ha! Ill teach you! 
Let me be your companion for a week, and 
you'll fall in love with horses !” . 

“With you, I rather think,” said Fred, gal- 
lantly; “for positively, I have no equestrian 
t.stes. I appreciate an easy chair and a pile of 
old books, with an addition, in winter, of a com- 


, enjoy yourself after breakfast ! 


fortable fire and a cup of coffee.. 1 appreciate 
these luxuries too well, to care for horses. By 
the way, speaking of books, have you a copy of 
Massinger? I was thinking of a passage in 
‘The Bondman,’ as I was riding, to-day, and 
for my Efe, I could not remember the precise 
language of the poet.” 

“ You may find some such stuff in my father’s 
library ; I don’t know,” replied Pauline. “ But 
do try to forget your books for a few days, 
cousin. Ah, you will! I am sure just the 
sight of my Myrrha will inspire you with some- 
thing of my tastes!” 

Firm in this conviction, Pauline, at day-break, 
on the following morning, had her favorite steed 
prepared for use; and while the dew still spark- 
led on the grass, she was proudly mounted and 
riding gaily across the fields, regardless of fences, 
in order to put a proper degree of life into 
Myrrha, before displaying her beauties to Fred- 
erick. At last she dashed up to the door and 
called to her cousin, who, to her despair, she 
learned had not yet forsaken his couch! 

Pauline took another turn, and once more 
came up to the house like a thunderbolt. No- 
body could lie abed until that time of day, she 
thought; and being told that Frederick had not 
yet made his appearance, she wheeled Myrrha, 
with an exclamation of contempt, and riding off 
again, did not return until the family was half 
through with breakfast. 

* O,” she said, sarcastically, addressing Freder- 
ick, “ you have finally got up! But I am really 
provoked that you care more for breakfast than 
for Myrrha! You would not get up to see her; 
and I was particular to train her, expressly to 
draw forth your admiration.” 

“TI have no doubt but I should have admired 
her,” said Frederick, over his coffee.~ “I like 
the name—Myrrha—it is classical. Myrrha was 
the daughter of a king of Cyprus, named Cyna- 
rus, and according to Ovid, in the tenth book of 
the Metamorphoses—” 

“I tell you, you must forget your musty 
books!” interrupted Pauline. “I will give you 
no peace until you do. Are you prepared to 
What shall we 
do* Harry’s colt is in the stable, and you can 
ride him if you like.” 

Frederick shuddered. 

“Dear me! I should not dare to mount any 
horse that was not perfectly gentle. If the colt 
has already broken two arms and a shoulder, I 
am afraid he would fall into the temptation of 
adding a grand climax to his former achieve- 
If you have no 
objections, I think I will look over your father’s 
library ; for he tells me he has got some books 
there that have not been opened for twenty years, 
to his knowledge; and I shall delight to sit 
down in an easy chair and explore those relics 
of antiquity.” 

To be candid with the reader, I must confess 
that Frederick, notwithstanding his literary 
tastes, would have keenly enjoyed riding the 
most spirited horse in Mr. Clifton’s stable; he 
admired Pauline, sympathized with her in her 
invigorating pursuits; and nothing at the time 
could have pleased him better than to give him- 
self up wholly to her guidance. But he felt the 
necessity of playing the hypocrite; not that he 
loved Pauline less, but that he loved Rose more. 
Since he was to offer his hand to. the former, he 
wished to run no risks of being accepted. 


ments, by breaking my neck! 


Accordingly, during the week he passed with 
his relatives, he denied himself like a self-con- 
stituted martyr, and vexed Pauline almost to 
desperation. 

Whenever she wished him to join in her ex- 
ercises, she found him absorbed in some book 
which he seemed to prefer to both her and her 
darling Myrrha! 
to accompany her, without stipulating the con- 
dition that he should first be permitted to finish 
In the morning, 
he could not go out, because, as autumn was 
now approaching, he was afraid of taking cold. 
Before dinner, he was too hungry to exercise, 


He never made her a promise 


a chapter or a page in peace. 


and after dinner, he complained of indigestion ! 

At the end of a week, Frederick, having only 
thrown out vague hints touching his matrimo- 
nial purposes, wrapped himself up warmly, to 
Pauline’s great disgust—and set out to return to 
his uncle’s house. 

A singular correspondence between Frederick 
and his,* intended ” ensued, Unele Philip claim- 
ing the right to see all the letters ou both sides. 
The young man told] is uncle that he was afraid 
Pauline was a little too spirited to make him 
the right kind of a wife; but the old gentleman 


exclaimed, “not a bit! nota bit!” and insisted 
on an early proposal. 

“Tam afiaid she wont have me,” said Frede 
erick. “ Her letters are too cold.” 

“What can you expect?” cried Uncle Philip. 
“ She is not a literary woman, to write eloquent 
letters. 
Pauline is a Diana, in her way; bold, but true 
I warrant. At all events, propose !” 

Frederick obeyed ; and in a few days recei ved 
the following reply, which amused him. and 
Rose almost as much as.it disconcerted and cou- 
founded Uncle Philip : 


For my part, I-hate literary wome2! 


“Dear Coz.: Yours rec'd.’ I must decline 
your offer; for although I am convinced of the 
worth of your amiable disposition, I fear our tastes 
are not enough alike to warrant more than a 
friendly intercourse between us. Excuse haste. 
Myrrha is sick, and I am dying with anxiety for 
her. Your affectionate cousin, 

PAULINE.” 

“ Fred!” exclaimed Uncle Philip, as soon as 
his extreme mortification and disappointment 
would permit him to speak, * what is the matter 
with you! Wont anybody have you !” 

“T was doubtful about Pauline.” replied Fred- 
erick. ‘* She is so very spirited—” 

“And you are so very.amiable! But by all 
the laws of love! I'll marry you off, if it costs 
me a year’s labor! I'll tind’ somebody amiable 
Now I think of it, there’s 
Edith Wells; gentle as a lamb; a very picture 


enough for you! 


of mildness; beautiful as a houri! She's just 
the girl for you! I wonder I did not think of 
her before !” 

Frederick was aghast. But all his remonstran 
ces were in vain. His old uncle, cruel and tyran- 
nical, had.spoken, and he, the subject, must obey. 

Frederick did’ not despair, however. . He was 
already acquainted with Edith’s character. She 
was one of the most retiring, affectionate, amia- 
ble young ladies in. the country, living among 
flowers, birds and pet lambs, and devoting her- 
self to making everybody and everything around 
her happy. 

Frederick and Edith had been partial to each 
other in their childhood; but it was now long 
since they had met, thanks to the superior 
charms of Rose. 

Edith was very well pleased to see her old 
friend, notwithstanding the odor of cigars which 
he brought with him, and whieh to her delicate 
sense was very disagreeable. She did not know 
he had not smoked before since he left college ; 
and that he had made himself sick for her espe- 
éial benefit ! 

Frederick took tea with the family, and 
amused himself afterwards by tormenting Edith’s 
beautiful lap-dog, to her infinite distress. Then 
he begged the privilege of smoking under the 
porch, pretending that he was so adicted to ci- 
gars, that he should be low-spirited all the even- 
ing, if he was deprived of the stimulant. . Having 
obtained his desire, the dissipated fellow could 
not, it seemed, think of anything better to do, 
than to blow smoke into the cages of Edith’s 
canaries—pursuing this amusement with such 
extreme recklessness, that she—a perfect sensi- 
tive plant—almost went into hysterics, and be- 
came so nervous, that she did not sleep soundly 
for three nights thereafter. 

Having made all the birds drunk except one, 
and having broken off the fairest branch of 
Edith’s most beautiful geranium to tickle that 
one with, he turned to her with a countenance 
full of candor, and beg ed her to excuse him 
while he walked down the street to the village 
hotel, to obtain a glass of brandy ; being troubled 
with faintness, he said, whenever he neglected 
those habits contracted during his college life ! 

Edith was stupefied with amazement! She 
looked at Fred, and ‘endeavored.to express a 
proper abhorrence of those “habits,” but she 
could not find words-to- relieye-hér-mind. Fred 
accordingly went off; but-he-didndt go to the 
hotel, for he was, in reality, as strict a temper- 
ane man-as there was in the country. 

Fred did not approach near enough to Edith, 
that evening, to permit her to smell his breath ; 
a delicacy, as she considered the precaution, for 
which she felt thankful in her heart. 

The young man visited this sensitive young 
lady regularly every Wednesday evening through 
the months of October and November; for, so 
anxious was she to obtain an influence over him 
which would lead to his reform, that she en- 
dured him with fortitude, and rather encouraged 
his attentions. At length matters came to a cri- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 74.] 
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SOMPANION. 


HON. BEAT. *EAVER. 
: Thinking a likeness and 
: brief sketch of the life of 
our present respected may- 
or would be interesting to 
eur readers, we solicited the 
favor of a sitting, which he 
kindly granted us, and thus 
from a most perfect daguer- 
reotype. by Southworth & 
Hawes. Tremont Row, our 
artist hax been enabled to 
produce av excellent lik«- 
ness. Mr. Seaver was born 
in Roxbury, Mass.. April 
12, 1795, and received his 
education from the public 
schools of the day. In the 
year 1810. having evinecd 
a decided mereantile taste, 
he entered the cennting- 
louse of Messrs. Whitwell 
& Boud, auctioncers and 
commission merchants, and 
was admitted a partner in 
vhat house on attaining 
majority in 1816.) Mr. Sca- 
ver continusd an active 
member of this fim until 
the disastrons times of 1837, 
which swept off the propur- 
ty of so many enterprising 
mereantile houses tbreug h- 
out the entire country. By 
the calamities of this 
he Jost an ample fortane, 
acquired by assiiuous in- 
dustry and emire dovouon 
tw business, and an the 
1340, with Mr. Whitwell, 
ihe semor partner of the 
luce firm of Whiiwcil & 
Joond, he again commence uced 
husiness, aid continued ii 
waul the ciuse of the pics- 
year, will thus be 
secu that Mr. Seaver has 
counected with Me. 
W ttitwell, as ccerk aod purt- 
ner, nearty furty-two years, 
a long period for the same 
persons 10 be united in bu- 
siness, Which speaks voil- 
umes iv praise of the chur- 
acter of both. The geod 
and bad furtune ex pernenced 
by them has seemed only 
the more closely 10 cement 
their triendstip. ‘Thus much 
we way say m relation to 
Mr. Deaver’s private life and 
assuciauons; but we must 
uot forget Lo foliow him in 
his more public career. He 
has held many unsvlicited 
vitices; 1845 — 1849 
juclusive, he represented 
Wards 4 aud 5 in uae Com- 
mon Couiecil, aud was cho- 
seu President of thac body 
on the resignation of Hon. 
George A. duly, 
1847, and was re-clecied to 
the office for the two suc- 
ing years. 

Still called upon to serve 
his fellow-citizens, he rep- 
resented the city of Boston 
in the State Legislature 
from 1846 to 1848 inclusive, 
and -was a senator for the 
county of Suffolk in 1850- 
1851. During most of the 
period of his service in the 
State Legislature, he was 
appointed to hold the office 
of chairman of the Joiut 
Committee on Mercantile 
Affairs and Insurame, a 
post of great Libor and re- 
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spousibility. Thus it will 


PORtRAIT OF THE HON, BESJAMIN SEAVLY, MAYOR UF BOSTUN, 


CITY OF 


be seen that Mr. Seaver has 
been a constant resident“of 
this city since 1810, and 
besides ever showing a deep 
interest in the welfare and 
prosperity of the city, has 
served it faithfully in vari- 
ous responsible situations. 
At the municipal election of 
December last, as is well 
known to our readers, Mr. 
Seaver was elected for the 
year 1852 Mayor of Boston, 
and we most unhesitatingly 
declare that it would have 
been difficult for our fellow- 
citizens to have given their 
suffrages to a more upright 
man, or one who has alrea- 
dy been more tried and who 
has proved so faithful. Mr. 
Seaver enters upon his term 
of office at an interesting 
period—a time when he will 
tind ample scope for his ex- 
cellent business tact and 
manly firmness of charac- 
ter, and by the proper dis- 
charge of the onerous du- 
ties of his responsible sta- 
tion, he cannot fail to add 
credit and honor to a life 
already so largely devoted 
to the service of his fellow- 
citizens, and the general 
good of the community. 


1815 IMPROVED. 

Louis Blane says that 
there will be three empires 
—the Austrian, the Russian, 
and the French; but will 
not that position leave cer- 
tain little irregularities un- 
pleasant to the eye of the 
political geographer? Let 
us suggest a plan for re- 
moving them. Louis Na- 
poleon has an army to feed 
and amuse; wanted, there- 
fore, a war. Let him pick 
a quarrel with Turkey— 
about Tunis, Morocco, or 
the exposition of prizes, it 
matters not what—and hav- 
ing conquered Turkey, let 
him hand it over, with 
Greece of course, to Russia. 
Austria can then take Sar- 
dinia and German Switzer- 
land ; leaving ,the rest for 
Louis Napoleon ; giving the 
Rhine provinces also to 
French desires, with Belyi- 
um. Prussia can be paid 
with Schleswig-Holstein 
Denmark with Norway and 
Sweden, Liberal kingdoms. 
Eventually, Spain and Vor- 
tugal can be annexed to the 
French Empire; Holland 
and the Danish dominions 
handed over to the new 
“Emperor” of Prussia — 
When Russia has taken 
India, France can annex 
Ireland, absorbing England 
in the process: unless, in- 
dced, Queen Victoria, per- 
mitted to join the quintuple 
alliance for the sake of 
Palmerston, should be suf- 
fered to stand as a new 
Empriss,” and permitted 
to annex the United States 
of America. This would 
mike geography much more 
square and simple, and save 
much talk about bounda- 
ries. which now cause much 


dispute.—/ondon Leude- 


TEMPERAMENT AAD SUCCESS. 


One of the great aids or hindrarces to snecess 
in anything, lies in the temperament of a man. 
I do not know yours, but I venture to point out 
to yeu what is the best temperament, namely, a 
combination of the desponding and resolute, or, 
as T had better express it, of the apprehensive 
and the resolute—Such is the temperament of 
great commanders. Secretly, they rey upon 
nothing and upon nolody.—There is such a 
powerful element of failure in all human affairs, 
that a shrewd man is always saying to himself, 
What shall I do, if that which I count upon 
does not come out as T expect? This foresight 
dwarfs and crushes all but men of great resolu- 
tion. Then, le not overchoice in looking out 
for what mav exactly suit you; but rather be 
ready to acopt any opportunities that occur. 


Fortune does not stoop often to take any up. 
Favorable opportunities will not happen precise- 
lv in the way that you have imagined. Nothing 
docs. Be not discouraged, therefore, by a pre- 
sent detriment in any course which may lead to 
something good. ‘lime is so precious here.— 
Companions of my Solitude. 


CONSOLS. 

The origin of this term, so often used in giv- 
ing the prices of English stocks, is this. In 
England three per cent. annuities, granted at 
different terms, were at last consolidated into one 
stock or fund. and hence the name consols.. They 
now constitute a vast fund of not far from 
$400,000.000.—and hence their rise or fall is 
taken as a general index of the state of stocks.— 


Merchant's Magazine. 
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PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


If God be not in the soul by an inspiration 
which makes him real. as an elevating transcend- 
ant principle, that knowledge is metaphysical 
which asserts and makes probable a mere thought. 
But if God is in the soul with an inspiring vital- 
ity, there is then a central light which beams out 
over the universe with a radiance and elevation 
of harmony and hope. 

Go then to the toils of manual labor, go to 
the cares of commerce, go to temptations and 
duties of any position or pursuit of rank, and 
you bear within you a sacred conviction, which, 
in the lowest estate, can enable and lift you up, 
and while in the loftiest can keep you humble ; 
go then to the depths of modern mind ; theorize 


as you may, vou will recognize the divinity of 


your origin, and the mfinity of your destiny. Go 


- 


then into every track of science, go into every 
mode of speculation, and the knowledge of God 
will be to you at the same time an incitement to 
goodness. 
Go with the astronomer to the heights of hea- 
ven; it will be a shelter midst the blaze of sung. 
Go with the geologist down to the depth of the 
earth; it will be a lamp midst the caverns of 
chaos. Enter all the labyrinths of the imagina- 
tion, revel in the fancies of the poet, see the vis- 
ions of the painter, conceive the sounds of the 
musician, live in the life of all these entrancing 
idealities, and you will learn that to man, to man 
as a part of the Almighty, as the offspring of 
God, belongs a wonder of being compared with 
which all that genius feels, all that genius utters, 
all that genius can embody or portray, is but a 
feather, a trumpery and a dreain.—Eenry Giles 


View OF OF UNION HALL, LIBERTY BLOCK, CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STREETS, BOSLON. 


UNION HALL. 

Our artist has sketched tor us here Union 
Hall as it appeared on the oc asion of the late 
Almacks’ Assembly, ant also the * Tigers” 
Ball. The lessees of this splendid ball-room, 
situated at the corner of Washington and Essex 
streets, Boston, are Messrs. A.J. and R. 8. Bai- 
ley, and these gendlemen are cutitled to great 
credit for the — in which they 
have arranged the h public entertainments. 
Che Union Hall is beyond doubt the most ele- 
gaunt affair of the kind in the country, and the 
enterprising gentlemen who have charge of it 
possess all the required taste ant experience 
cnable them to do the falie-t justice allt 


vers entrusted to their care and judgment.— 


The hall is very large and commodious, beirg 
ec pable of accommodating two hundred couples 
with ease. A large and spacious gallery crosses 
the hall at each end, easy of access, both by 
stairs from the hall anJ from the drawing-rooms. 
Magnificent ch»ndeliers are so disposed as to 
throw a flood of light into every part, while 
ease-inviting sofas and lounges, and large palace- 
like mirrors challenge the admiration of ail. 
The hall is beautifully painted, and frescoed 
in the latest style of art. Large and convenient 
dressing and drawing-rooms, as well as a sup- 
per-room, are fitted up with every luxury that 
could be desired. We are confident that no hall 


can be found in ‘his country. that is so admira- 
bly fitted and furnist.ed for the accommodation 
of parties, as Union Hay. Certain it ix, that 
the large and fashionable assemblies which dur- 
ing the present season have graced it with their 
presence, conclusively show that its merits are 
fully appreciated. 

Though the hall has been open but a compa- 
ratively short time, yet it has already become 
well known to the elite of the city, and many 
hippy associations already cluster about its 
brilliant recollections. In short it is just what 
was wanted in Boston for the f ll and winter 
seasons, and has been abundan.ly patiouaized 
by the best class of our citizens. 


VOLTAIRE AND CATHERINE. 


The Empress Catherine of Russia, once sent 
Voltaire a small ivory box turned by her own 
ha ds. The poet, upon receiving it. got his 
niece to instruct him in knitting stockings, and 
actually half-finished a pair of white silk, when 
he became completely tired. In this unfinished 
state he sent them to the Empress, with a poetic 
epistle, in which he told her most gallantly that, 
as she had presented him with a piece of man’s 
workmanship made by a woman, he thought it 
his duty, in return, to crave her acceptance of a 
piece of woman’s work tiem the hand of a man. 
—Scraps History. 


False happmess is like falxe money, it passes 
for a time as well as the true, and serves ordinary 
oven ions: bat when brow: ht to the toneh, we find 
the lightness and adey, aud feel the lose. 
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COMPANION, 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 7]1.] 

sis. Frederick, following the counsel of his 
uncle, made Edith an offer of his hand, by word 
of mouth. 

“ Mr. Frederick,” said she, looking tenderly in 
his face, “ you knew I feel an interest in you—” 

“Thank you,” faltered Fred., trembling. 

“ And if I knew I could be the means of re- 
forming you, and teaching you kindness to 
dumb animals, I might accept your generous 
offer, if for no other reason.” 

Fred turned pale. 

“O, I am incorrigible!” he hastened to say. 
“T could never give up my independence! You 
should not mention that subject—” 

“J will not,” replied Edith, smiling sadly, 
“ provided you do not mention the other. I feel 
only a friendship for you; and as there is no 
likelihood that I can be an instrument of doing 
you good, I must decline the honor of becoming 
Mrs. Grandison.” 

Frederick parted from Miss Wells with com- 
mendable cheerfulness, and went home to his 
uncle with the the news of his refusal. 

Uncle Philip became livid with wrath. He 
declared himself ashamed of a nephew enjoying 

-such small favor among the ladies. 

“T've a good notion to turn you out of 


doors!” he exclaimed, “ You disgrace the fam- 
ily! Can't find a woman to have you!” 

Frederick bowed his head, receiving the re- 
buke with as much equanimity as he had 
received either of the three refusals. But his 
feelings appeared to be touched when his uncle 
addressed him with bitter irony : 

“Poor fellow! It is too bad! Can't get 
married! If I was in your place, I'd go and 
offer myself to poor little Rose over the way, 
and see if she'd have you! Perhaps she will take 
pity on you !” 

Uncle Philip turned upon his heel and enter- 
ing another room, raved about the humiliation 
the family had suffered, until the door opened, 
and Frederick once more presented himself be- 


fore him. 
With all the gravity he could possibly com- 


mand, the young man began: 

“ She says she will have me.” 

“What do you mean?” thundered the old 
bachelor; “ who says she'll have you ?” 

“ Nobody but Rose.” 

“Rose Addison !” 

“To be sure. I thought there was no chance 
of my getting any body else, a®d as you ad- 
vised me to offer myself to her—” 

I forbear to repeat the expression of amaze- 
ment and consternation that escaped the old 
gentleman’s lips. I cannot describe the awful 
look he gave his nephew. 

“But you have not been such a fool!” he 
exclaimed, a moment after. 

“T have followed your advice—” 

“My advice! You are a blockhead! 
mean it! You shall never marry her !” 

“@).uncle! why did I misunderstand you ?” 
said Frederick, with a pitiful look. “It will 
break poor Rose's heart, for she confessed she 
loves me, and now that she expects to become 
my wife—” 

The old bachelor was softened. He seemed 
to remember that Rose was a worthy girl, al- 
though poor. Then, when Frederick excused 
himself for misunderstanding his uncle, by prais- 
ing Rose's character, and declaring that he 
thought her every way his equal, except that 
she had no such kind uncie as Uncle Philip, the 
old gentleman’s anger evaporated, and his deter- 
mination to marry Frederick more advanta- 
geously gave way altogether. In short, he was 
so taken with the lover’s eloquent degeription of 
Rosc’s virtues and charms, that he ‘lapped his 
shoulder, and calling him a “a lucky dog after 
all,” gave his consent to the marriage he 
desired. 

Frederick flew to Rose with the joyful news. 
I need not describe the scene that followed, nor 
need I dwell upon the happiness which crowned 
the wedding day. 

Our hero waited until the honey-moon was 
over, when, relying upon the strong attachment 
which his uncle had conceived for the amiable 
and charming Rose, he good-humoredly con- 
fessed the “ witchcraft he had used” in bringing 
about the three refasals, at which the old gen- 
tlemen had been so mortified and enraged. 
The latter pretended a little displeasure ; but he 
was inwardly so delighted with the amusing 
narrative, that he never mentioned the subject 
afterwards, except to laugh at it heartily, and 
extol his nephew's shrewdness and humor. 


I didn’t 


which he had mistaken for awkwardness and 
ignorance of the world. 

The old gentleman has now attained to the 
dignity of two hundred and tweuty pounds, and 
so far from complaining of “ falling on 
account of the vexations and misery of bachelor 
life, he declares that he was never so happy as 
at present, with Fred. to take care of his estates, 
aud Rose to oversee the comforts of his } ouse- 
hold, and a little Fred and a little Rose—bean- 
tiful children—to dandle upon his knees and 
amuse with wonderful stories, in which he him- 
self takes infinite delight. 


away” 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


PARTING IN SORROW. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD KNOWLES. 


We must part! and part in sorrow! 
Ere the dawning of to-morrow 


I shall go from thee forever, 
And the ties of friendship sever. 
Hopes are gone, 
That once shone ; 
Dearest, mine thou canst be never, 
Farewell now— farewell orever! 


Words of lasting love we ‘ve spoken, 
Now by thee are quickly broken ; 
Other hopes are now around thee, 
To another they have bound thee. 
Dark to me 
Will life be ; 
Dearest, mine thou canst be never, 
Farewell now—farewell forever ! 
And the warm hopes which we cherished, 
Like all fleeting hopes, have perished ; 
Thou hast left me without warning, 
Transient as the mists of morning. 
Dark to me, 
Will life be ; 
Dearest, mine thou canst be never, 
Farewell now—farewell forever ! 


Wilson Collegiate Institute, N. Y., Jan., 1852. 


HOW TO ATTACK VICE. 


The pleasures of the poor will be found to be 
moral safeguards rather than dangers. I smile 
sometimes “whe n I think of the pre: -acher in some 
remote country place imploring his hearers not 
to give way to backbiting, nor to indulge in low 
se nsuality, and not to busy themselves with 
other pe Ople’s affairs.—Meanwhiie what are they 
to do if they do not concern themselves with 
such things ! The heavy plow-boy who lounges 


along in that listless manner, has a mind which 
moves with a rapidity that bears no relation to 
that outward heaviness of his. That mind will 
be fed ; will consume all about it, like oxygen, 
if new thoughts and aspirations are not given it. 
The true strategy in attacking any vice, is by 
putting in a virtue to counteract it; in attac ‘king 
any evil thought, by putting in a good thought 


to meet it. Thus aman is lifted into a higher 
state of being, and his old slough falls off him, 
—Cumpanions of my Solitude. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictoriol.] 
THOUGHTS OF THE PAST. 


BY JONUN W. BEAZEL. 


“The grave is indeed hallowed, when the grass of the 


churchyard can cover all memory save that of love.’ 


When a memory of childhood comes stealing 
Through scenes that forever have gone ; 

Oft the teardrops of sorrow's congealing, 
Fill the eye at a thought of our home. 


Ah, yes! those were hours of gladness, 
When anguish and care were not known ; 


When fair brows, unclouded by sadness, 
Were wreathed with the love-light of home. 


But where are those loved ones we cherished, 
Those blue eyes that beamed on us then ; 
Have they, like the flowerets perished, 
To come with the spring-time aguin ’ 


Ah, no! in this world we "ll ne’er greet them, 
They sleep beneath the snow-covered sod ; 
But in heayen—yes, there we may meet chem, 
And live ever with them and our God. 
Uniontown, Pa., January, 1852. 


MUSIC, 

I fain would know what music is; I seck it as 
aman seeks eternal wisdom. Yesterday even- 
ing I walked late in the moonlight, in the beau- 
tiful avenue of lime trees on the banks of the 
Rhine, and I heard a tapping noise and soft 
singing. At the door of a cottage, under the 
blossoming lime tree, sat a mother with her twin 
babes ; the one lay at her breast, the other in the 
cradle, which she rocked with her foot, keeping 
time to her singing. In the germ, then, when 
the first trace ot life begins to stir, music is the 
nurse of the soul; it murmurs in the ear, and 
the child sleeps; the tones 
his dreams—they are the world in wwich he 
lives. —Bettina. 


ure companions of 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


THE OLD STONE CHURCH, 


BY WILLIAM T. IIILSEE. 


It stood upon a gentle knoll, 
Beside a lofty hill; 

And strains of echoing melody, 
Borne from a laughing rill, 

Chimed with the voices of its bells, 
That noised the twilight hour, 

And called the satyrs to the dance, 
From out each dewy bower. 


I recollect its moss-grown roof, 
Its belfry, quaint and old, 

Wherein the sexton, morn and eve, 
The time for worship tolled. 

Its old graveyard, through which I’ve strolled, 
A truant, heediess boy, 

Enfolds the sacred form of her 
Whose pride I was and joy. 

My mother. ah! a mother dear 
Lies mingling in its dust ; 

Whose gentle spirit has attained 
To transports of the just. 

Dear, dear to me is that lone spot, 
O’er which the raven screams ; 
Yes, dearer far than visions bright, 

That rise in childhood’s dreams. 
Full often have I listencd 

To the musie of its bells, 
That filled my soul with melody, 

That echoed through the dells. 
At twilight’s peaceful hour, 

°T was my custom to draw near, 
And tune my soul to gladness 

Through the medium of my ear. 

Philadelphia, January, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


THE VILLAGE MILLINER: 


—OR— 
Changing | Places in : the World. 


BY 


cro. CANNING HILL. 
CHAPTER L 


In a pleasant inland village, which I shall call | 


Broadbrook, and whose single street, with its 
neat rows of houses on either side comprised 
nearly the whole place, lights were gleaming 
from two different houses—each on the oppo- 
site side of the strect from the other, 


It was evening in midsummer, dark, rainy, 
and excessively trying to pedestrians, The en- 
tire day had worn a threatening look, 


sunset the gathering rain 
free floods. 


and at 
itself in 
Carriages were driving and plash- 
ing through the mud, in this direction and the 
other. 

On the one side, 


discharged 


numerous lights shone from 
a mansion, that seemed peopled from roof-tree 


to foundation-stone. They threw their bright 
flashes far out into the street, and illuminated 
trees, bushes, fences, walks and pools. On the 
other, the light was only from a single flame, 
which glimmered, rather than gleamed, against 
the almost impenetrable bank of darkness 
without. 

The former proceeded from the house of Mr. 
Julian Ingleton. It was an extremely fine build- 
ing, in comparison with those of the country 
round, standing back from the street on elevated 
ground, and surrounded with winding walks, 
miniature lawns, and dense shrubbery. The 
owner of it, in fact, was esteemed the richest 
man in all the village. He had not resided 


there a long time, having removed from a dis- 
tant city, intending there to pass the remainder 
of his days. His entire family consisted of his 
wife and a daughter named Mary. 


The occasion of the glaring, and gleaming, 
and flashing of the lights in the house of Mr. 
Ingleton, on the evening in question, was a so- 
cial entertainment, made by Miss Mary, on the 
return of her birthday. 

The rooms were fast filling up with invited 
guests, very many of them from other towns, 
and even from far-off cities. All the families 
with which the Ingletons had ever had any ac- 
quaintance before residing in Broadbrook, were 
severally charged to be present at this joyous 
re-union. 

The young girl herself stood among them, a 
picture of beauty. She was clad ina dress of 
simple whi.e, which g.catly set off the rica red | 
and white of her beautiful complexion. She | 
was the observed and the admired of all. Her | 
mno.her regarded her with peculiar feclings of 
pride and satisfaction, and watched anxiously 
and eagerly for every symptom of partiality that 
mizht be extended to her by any of Ce guests. 

Her hair has ner | 


aes ros 


was braided in broad 


her temples ; and being naturally of a raven hue, 
it looked exceedingly plentiful and massy. Her 
face was suffused with the richest and the deep- 
est of blushes. and 
thought they could 
have been the channel for only the sweetest of 
fancies, feelings and words, The expression of 
her features, though on the whole not remarka- 
ble for sweetness, humility, 


Her lips were rich, ripe, 


ruby; and one would have 


or fervent affection, 
yet was stamped generally by such marks as 
those traits leave behind them on the human 
countenance. Less than a physiognomist would 
have said that there was an abundance of pride 
concealed—and not altogether concealed, cither 
—beneath that expression. 


The scene in the parlor, drawing-room and ” 
hall, was enlivening in the extreme. It brought 
afresh color to the cheeks of the doting mother, 
and accelerated the flow of the blood about the 
glad heart of the father. Coteries of beauty, 
and knots of bright glances, were everywhere to 
be seen there. And merry voices,—laughter, 
Wit and gaiety—were uppermost throughout 
the apartments. Occasionally, too, the frag- 
ments of a song fell on the ear above all the 
rest, as if music had been shivered in a thousand 
brilliant globules, and all were sailing strangely 
over the heads of the guests. 

Such was the scene where the nunerous lights 
were to be seen, on the midsummer evening we 
have named. 

Let us now turn to take a view of the room 
whence glimmered the rays from the solitary 
lamp of which we have spoken, on the other 
side of the street, and several rods below. 

There was a pale girl sitting in the room, 
resting her intellectual forehead upon her hand, 
and perusing the pages of a volume that lay on 
the table before her. Ever and anon, she looked 
up, and took a thoughtful survey of the walls 
and the ceiling; as if she would more entirely 
grasp and incorporate into her own mind the 
idea of her author. 

The room itself was 
comfort ; 


a picture of cosiness and 


and one, on entering it at this season 


of the ye-r, could not avoid imagining what its 
attractions must necessarily be in a cold, blow- 
ing night in December. 

A beautiful tortoise-shell cat lay sleeping on 
the rug before the closed fire-place, the personi- 
"Lhe car- 
pet on the floor was bright and of a cheerful 


pattern. There stood a small secretary, above 
a chest of drawers, against one of the walls, and 
between the front windows hung a mirror, be- 
neath which stood a miniature pier-table. The 
secretary was not empty of books, neither were 


fication of very peace and quictness. 


To be sure, there was 
nothing of a very extravagant or expensive 
character in them, yet they were the best her 
finances would permit her to enjoy, 


all, 
more than the half of their 


the walls bare of prints. 


and above 
This latter was 
value. 

Full and voluminous curtains swept the car- 
pet before the window: 


they were in good taste. 


, Save where at one win- 
dow, the light found its unobstructed way to the 
street. These must have had a peculiar effect 
in the season of winter; when the lone girl 
might retire within her own domain, and there 
to those feelings and fancies which 
winter confinement is so very apt to induce. 


give rein 

The coun‘enance of this girl—whose name I 
should here give as Emilia Johnston—was strik- 
ing. There was, or at least there seemed to be, 
no one expression so predominant over it as 
sincerity. With this is nearly always allied in- 
nocence of intention. If aught else could have 
been gleaned from her face, we are at a wonder 
what it could be. ; 

She appeared as if accustomed to this solitude, 
—as if it were no new thing that she should be 
alone, and left to find her own reflections. 
Such was the case. There was an air of calm 
ness about h r person, that could be equalled 
by nothing so much as the air of contentment 
that reigned throughout the apartment. 

Such was the difference in the interior of the 
two houses in the village of Broadbrook, on a 
certain summer evening. 


CHAPTER If. 

Mr. Epwarp WILKINSON, with his charming 
sister Elza, were guests atthegmansion of Mr. 
Inyleion, on the evening The for- 
mer way a young man who had but recently 
come into the possession of a large estate in the 
city of B——. Both had been acquaintances of 
the Ing’etons in other days, and the friend-hip 
was kept alive by just such social unions as the 
present 
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PISTURIAL COMPANION. 


The young.man -was well educated, and re- 
fined and pleasing in his manners. The pride 
of Miss Mary Ingleton was perceptibly kindlcd 
at sight of his high and gentlemanly bearing, 
and she managed, through the assistance of her 
mother, to secure his company for a lazy prom- 
enade through the rooms. 


“see nearly all the good people of the vil- 
lage here to-night, I suppose,” said he, inclining 
his head slightly towards the fair Mary, who 
leaned on his arm. 

“Yes, they are nearly all here—that is, all 
who deserve to go into good society,’ was her 
ready reply. 

“ Yet I scem to miss one face that I have seen 


in the place since I have been here,” said he. 

“ Whose ?” 

“You may perhaps guess,” replied he; “I 
have spoken of it before to you.” 

Mary reflected a moment. 

“Tm sure I cannot think. Whose face is it, 
pray ¢” 

“T will tell you, then,” 

“Do, for I am entirely in the dark.” 

“It is the pretty one that belongs to that 
Miss Johnston, the milliner,” said he, smiling. 

“Fudge!” proudly and perplexedly retorted 
the beauty. 

“Fudge or not, Miss Ingleton, J say she is 
handsome.” 

“Fallen in love, I suppose?” spicily sug- 
gested Mary. 

“It would certainly be no act of gallantry in 
me to confess it now, even if I had. But, to tell 
the truth, I should like to have met her here.” 

Mary Ingleton was mortified and perplexed 
at once. 

“ But she is only a milliner !” said she. 


“ Yes,” coolly retorted Mr, Wilkinson. 

“ And poor !” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Besides,—do you believe in extending invi- 
tations to people of that class for a select party 
like this ¢” 

“In your case, Miss Ingleton, I should not, 


and could not pretend to say what I think. Yet 
I can see no objection to associating with one 
who appears to possess both intelligence and re- 
finement, even if he or she be poor.” 

“NorI; that is not my position,” replied 
Mary, greatly perplexed. “ But I desire to be 
as select as possible in my associates,” 

“And a most excellent rule of conduct to 
adopt.” 

“TI always know, first, who are reputed respec- 
table; who possess well-established characters.” 

Precisely.” 

“And who are calculated to suit my tastes.” 

“You could not, by any mode of reckoning, 


come nearer a true result in these matters, In- 


deed, I most highly commend your good judg- 
ment. Now allow me to ask you a single ques- 
tion, on the top of all this.” 

“ Go on, then, Mr. Wilkinson.” 

“ What is the character of this Miss Johnston ?” 

“ Well, I know nothing about it.” 


“ That indeed.” 

“ Besides—” 

“ Besides what ?” 

“ Why, she is a milliner; I go to her to have 
my work done. Of course, I wouldn't think of 
receiving her at our house as my society.” 

The young man made no reply. 

Miss Ingleton felt slightly encouraged by his 


silence, thinking, perhaps, that she had cut off 
his ability to reason more on the subject. She 
continued : 

“T really think, Mr. Wilkinson, that your visit 
there with your sister and myself, only yester- 
day, has turned your head. I do not know what 
to make of it!” 

“Nor I,” added he, good-naturedly. 

* Perhaps we will call there again to-morrow,” 
suggested Mary. 

“But you couldn't permit yourself to do 
that,” said he. 

“ O, yes, in the way of business, while you could 
make out a visit with her.” 

“IT should most respectfully decline such a 
proposition as that,” quickly replied he. 

Just at that moment—they had been continu- 
ing their promenade duting this conversation— 
they met the mother of Mary. She was atone. 


* Here you a !” exclaimed she, atfec- 
tionately raking tors disengaged hand. 
“Thave been long looking all over the rooms 
fur you.” 

“ But what do you think Mr. Wilkinson says, 


mother ?” exclaimed Mary, endeavoring to rally 
her companion. 


“ What is it, my daughter ?” 

“ Why, that he wished I had invited that Miss 
Johnston here this evening !” 

“ And a milliner, too!” exclaimed the mother, 
with all the contemptuousness of manner she 
could properly express at the moment, 

“Only think of it, mother !” 

“T thought you were more select in your asso- 
ciates and friends!” said Mrs. Ingleton, with an 
effort at a gay laugh. “Come, sir! I will take 
your arm, if you please, while you dismiss Mary, 
and we will talk this matter over seriously 
together.” 

So saying, she drew her hand within the arm 
of the young man; while Mary, at her special 


look of command, withdrew hers, and seated her- 
self on a distant fauteuil, where she soon had 
the gratification of finding an apparently admir- 
ing crowd around her. 

Mrs. Ingleton made a circuit of the rooms 
with her gentlemanly guest, and finally withdrew 


with him to a retired part of one of the rooms, 


where she continued the conversation thus acci- 
dentally begun with her daughter. 

All her object and all her aim was, to dispos- 
sess Mr. Wilkinson, by any possible means, of 
the idea that it would not derogate from his char- 
acter and standing to marry, or even to associate 
with, a girl similarly cireumstanced with Miss 
Johnston. 

Was she at all selfish in her views? ‘The 
reader may perhaps see. 

Not many days after this gathering at the 
house of Mr. Ingleton, a carriage drove into the 
village street, containing two gentlemen. They 
alighted at the door of the public house, and af- 
ter duly inquiring their way, walked over to the 
pleasant little shop of Miss Amelia Johnston. 


“Tam glad to be able to congratulate you, 
Miss Johnston,” remarked one of them, “ on the 
prospect of your speedily recovering all that your 
father lost previous to his decease.” 

The innocent girl stared, and knew nothing of 
what was meant. 


The stranger then exchanged a few words 


with her in private, and both gentlemen soon 
after left the place. 

Proceeding at once to the residence of Mr. 
Ingleton, they rang the door-bell and called for 
him. He made his appearance. in the hall after 
a moment's delay, and greeted one of the gentle- 
men with seemingly unaffected cordiality. 

“ We are come on unpleasant business, sir,” at 
once proceeded the gentlemen, “and might as 
well go about it immediately.” 

Mr. Ingleton waited for an explanation. 

“We are come to lay under attachment all 
your personal property and real estate, situated 


in this village, and wherever else to be found. 


This is a copy of the process, sir !” and he forth- 
with drew a paper from his pocket and handed 
it to Mr. Ingleton. 

The latter looked pale as death. 

The two gentlemen left the house, unwilling 
to add aught to the suffering of the unfortunate 
and unhappy man. 


Half an hour afterwards, the report of a pistol 


was heard in one of the chambers of Mr. Ingle- 
ton’s house. The inmates were all alarmed, 
terribly. 

They ran to the room whence the noise pro- 
ceeded, speechless with affright. The door was 
locked. 

It must be foreed—forced at once! A passer- 


by was called in, who placed his shoulder against 
the door. It yielded at last to his strong 
pressure. 

What a sight met their astonished gaze ! 

The poor man lay gasping and bleeding, and 
writhing upon the floor! 

He was a suicide! 

No pen may portray the angnish, the agony, 
—the bitter, burning agony,—that poured like 
hot lava over the hearts of his wife and child. 
No thought can measure thoughts like what were 
theirs in that dark moment. No feelings can 
sound the dismal depths of the feelings that 
rushed like turbid waters, at that time, through 
their souls! 

The news spread like wild-fire through the 
village. ‘There was no one in whose mouth the 
fearful tale was not; no lips that were not pale 
with the unthought-of story. 

It all speedily came out at last. 

Mr. Ingleton had had business connections 
with Miss Johnston’s father, years before, and to 
a very large extent. The former had, by some 
means not now explained or to be explained, 
received into his hands. in trust, from the latter, 
all the prospective profits of a new transaction ; 


which, at Mr. Johnston's death, lay in such a 
shape as to preclude the idea of their being im- 
mediately made over to his family. Time had 
rolled on ; yet Mr. Ingleton never came forward 
with anything that resembled an offer of 
reparation. 

The attorney, in whose hands had been placed 
the settlement of Mr. Johnston’s affairs, for a 
long time had supposed that there were no 
effects left which could ever be made available 
to his daughter,—the only heir he left. But in 
process of time, and by dint of continued inves- 
tigation and scrutiny, he succeeded in establish- 
ing her claim to the profits, or partial profits of 
the transaction her father had confidently en- 


trusted with Mr. Ingleton; and in order to se- 
cure it, he had thus openly attached the property 
of that gentleman. It would take all his prop- 
erty, too, to satisfy only @ part of what now 
rightfully belonged to Miss Johnston. 

The gentleman who had addressed her in such 


a congratulatory strain on entering her little 
shop, was the attorney; the other was an officer 


whom he had brought with him. 

Nothing could have imparted to the nerves of 
the young milliner a greater shock than the 
news of the sudden and violent death of Mr. In- 
gleton. She could not see the necessity of his 
deep chagrin and mortification. 

She knew not the ulterior influences by which 
he had been moved. 

Without ceremony, yet without fear, and only 
moved by the most genuine sympathy, she hur- 
ried to the residence of Mrs. Ingleton, and as- 
sured both mother and daughter of her friend- 
ship; and begged them to add nothing to their 
present deep grief, by thoughts of her taking ad- 
vantage of their unprotected situation. 


We will not pause a moment at this painful 
point. We will go on and conclude our nar- 
rative. 

In time the place was sold. 

Mrs. Ingleton could not live there, haunted as 


it now was with so many sad and fearful recol- 


lections. Neither was the young milliner, who 
had come into possession of what was rightfully 
hers, and long had been, by such unhappy re- 
sults, disposed to remain near the spot. 

When, however, the place was finally disposed 
of, she set aside half the proceeds for the benefit 
of those who only a short time before were eager 


in her detraction, reserving enough to make 
herself comfortable during her life. 

The young man—Mr. Edward Wilkinson— 
heard all this with profound astonishment. Yet 
whatever regret he might have felt for the situa- 
tion in which Mr. Ingleton had forced his fam- 
ily, was not unmixed with a strong and secret 


delight at finding that the character of the ami- 
able young milliner had shown itself to so strik- 
ing an advantage. 

Already had he become sensible of her charm- 
ing qualities, both of person and character. He 
now resolved to carry into action a design he 
had long kept concealed in his own heart. 


We may tell the patient reader what that de- 


sign was in a few words; Miss Amelia John- 
ston, once the poor, friendless milliner of the 
retired village of Broadbrook, soon became the 
wife of Mr. Edward Wilkinson,—the beautiful, 
accomplished, and much-sought-after lady in 
the refined circles of a wealthy city. 

Verily there are many ups and downs in this 


world of change, and no one can tell what may 
be his position to-morrow, from knowing what 
it is to-day. 


The Ingletons graciously received the portion 


of the property generously allowed them by the 
young milliner, and speedily removed far away 
from the memory and mention of their former 
life and their final catastrophe in Broadbrook. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HOME. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDRIDGE. 


Home can be made sweet, and its joys be made dear, 
When the words of affection fall low on the ear ; 
When heart clings to heart im the lowliest cot, . 
The monareh might envy the peasant his lot. 


On the brow the gems that glisten may vie 

With the intellect beaming from the dark pensive eye ; 
And the heart be breaking with grief all the while, 
When it lives on uncheered by affection’s sweet smile. 


Home! sweet cherished home! the stranger ne'er knows 

Of thy joys nor thy sorrows, thy bliss nor thy woes ; 

Far better I deem the lone wanderer’s lot, 

Than a home where there ‘s plenty and peace enters not. 
Boston, Mass., January, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
UNCLE TOBY MORALIZING 


BY HIMSELF. 


History tells us of two cotemporary philo- 
sophers, Democritus and Heraclitus, who es- 
poused different sides of the great social ques- 
tion ; one was styled the laughing, the other the- 
weeping philosopher. One was all smiles, the 
other all tears; the first lived to a remarkable 
old age, the other literally wept himself into a 
dropsy, and died prematurely. The world of 
to-day is pretty equally divided into the sects of 
laughing and crying philosophers; and as one 
half of the globe is in sunshine, while the other 
half is in shadow, so one half of its inhabitants 
are mourning, while the other half is rejoicing. 

It strikes your uncle Toby as being exceed- 
ly unphilosophical to be always contemplating 
the dark side of human affairs; does not expe- 
rience show that to look upon the sunny side is 


the part of good sense and taste? Habits are 


easily formed ; it is just as easy to look upon a 
bright object as a darkone. There is little dan- 
ger of any scenes appearing too bright; there 
will always steal into the picture enough of 
shade to prevent its being tame ; while if the 
habit of contemplating shadows be fixed upon 
the mind, they will be very apt to present them- 
selves wherever the eyes are turned. 

Thus, some men, having detected spots upon 
the sun with the aid of the telescope, always see 
them whenever they gaze upon the etfulgent orb 
of day. Inthe same way, having verified the 
existence of animalcule in water by a miscro- 
scope, they can never assuage their thirst with- 
out thinking of lizards, snakes, and all sorts of 
hideous creeping things, The imagination may 
be made to play almost any part we please to 
assign to it; and those who are willing to culti- 
vate a morbid fancy, may rest assured that in 
every phase of life they may find something to 
minister to their self-created torments. 

A weeping philosopher will never set out up- 
on a journey without first fortifying himself by 


bringing to mind all the horrible steamboat ac- 
cidents and stage-coach tragedies, and dismal 
robberies and murders of travellers that have 
occurred within the last half century. He will 
thus be prepared to “sup full of horrors on the 


road.” It is the necessary result of his school 
of philosophy. 

When the engine whistles on approaching a 
crossing, he will immediately feel certain of a 
coming collision, and will screw his body into 
all manner of impossible shapes to meet it, while 
the ordinary signal of the engineer's bell on 
board the boat will instantly suggest the explo- 


sion of the boiler and the destruction of all the 


passengers. The porter who takes his carpet 
bag will bear the aspect of a highway robber ;. 
and the pretty waiting-maid at the hotel, as she 
hands him the sugar for his coffee, will infallibly 
be taken fr a Lucrezia Borgia in disguis>, serv- 
ing him with allopathic doses of arsenic or cor- 
rosive sublimate ! 


The laughing philosopher, on the contrary, 
enjoys everything as he goes along; he makes 
fun of every little mishap he encoun‘ers on life’s 
pilgrimage, and a tumble in a stage-coach or a 
slip from a rail, are regarded as a matter of 
course. His flow of spirits never slackens till 
the tide of life has ceased to ebb; hence he al- 
ways appears ten years younger than he actually 
is; his hair never turns gray, or, at least, seems 
never to do so; his step never loses its elastici- 
ty ; he. trips through life as gaily and unconcern- 
edly as he walks through a quadrille, and suc- 
ceeds not only in making himself, but every one 
around him, happy ; and as the pursuit of hap- 
piness is the main object of life, his philosophy, 
beyond a doubt, is the only true one. 

“Tt gives to beauty half its power, 
The nameless charm worth all the rest— 


The light that dances o'er a face, 
And speaks of sunshine in the breast.” 


Grave sobriety is a lolling, drudging, stupid, 
dull, splenetic and churlish quality, wading and 
sweating through life with a load of care on its 
back, and a thoughtful melancholy on its brow ; 
while mirthfulness, with gay and laughing aspect, 
trips over the surface of things, enjoying them 
all, is never unhappy, never out of countenance, 
makes friends easily, is caressed by the world, 
and is received as a most entertaining and in- 
offensive companion everywhere. 

Such is uncle Toby’s cheerful belief. 


Everywhere endeavor to be useful, and every- 
where vou will be at home. 
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BLEASGIVS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


COCHIN CHINA FOWLS. 


THE SULTAN ABDUL MEDJID. 


Much attention has !nen of late turned 
towards the sultan by the r ference to him 
by Kossuth, in regard to his noble and 
uuselfish generosity. Ayainst all the 
counsel of his advisers, who feared an 
onslaught from Austria and Russia com- 
bined, he stoutly declared that the laws 
of hospitality were sacred, and he would 
protect Kossuth against his enemies to 
the last gasp. As forming a sort of key- 
stone to the arch of European power, 
Turkey must always possess a great and 
imimediate interest. It is happily inter- 
posed. so as to break up the continuous 
line of Russian azgrandizement, and 10 
give other nations the means of *check ” 
to her ambitious polity. In 1844 a census 
was taken throughout ute empire, and 
the result showed a population of 35.350,- 
000. It might be supposed from this 
that there would be a sutliciently sus- 
taining and repellant energy to guer- 
antee the state; but the truth is that, 
without the assistance of other pow- 
ers, ‘Turkey would soon become a prey 
to some oue of her ambitious neighbors. 
There was a time when the late Mehe- 
met Ali of Egypt would have seated 
himself comfortably at Constantinople 
but fur the interference to which he was 
subjected. Nor would Mebemet have 
made a bad sultan. His own yovern- 
ment was essentially an arbitrary one; 
at the same tine, it is only fair to state 
that, although fettered by the system 
with which he was ideutived, he intro- 
duced many reforms, and endeavercd to 
act in an importaut and enlightened 
spirit. He did justice to all, without re- 
to religious or political differences. 
When fir-t the overland route to India 
was established, he ,ave every facility 
in his power tv this new mode of com- 
munication, aad usder his auspices the 
route from Alexandria to Suez, which 
previously could not be traversed with- 
out danger. became as safe as tie most 
freqguenod region iu England. Mche- 
met did much to purify the administra- 
tion of justice. He established a good 
police, and did away with tortures and 
other pusishments whi h had 
the sway of his predecessors. He did 
not stop here; but itis undeniable that 
he attempted to establish a national sys- 
tem of education, a task which has dis- 
mayed some of the enlighiened states- 
men of England. Neverthetess, it is 
equatly crue that his subjects were bowed 
down by exces-ive taxation, and he iev- 
ied a conscription as as tin of 
Napoleon. Perhaps, however, the foult 
was rather with the system then with 
hims-lf; for, altLough id ntitied with 
absolutism, he made vast « fforts individ- 
ually to administer the government in a 
mild and benignant spirit. The sultan 
is an absolute monaret ; but his power 
is greatly tempered vy the manuers of 
the people, and by tose institutions 
which have giown up through centuries 
until they have all the force of opimon. 
The following particulars, which we de- 
rive from the London Atheneum, will 
he found extremely ine resting: The 
reiguing sulian, Abdul-Medjid, ascended 
the throne on the Ist of Jniy. 1839, and 
t kes the rice of Kunperor (ur Padishabh) 
of the He names his Viaier 
(au office daung from 750 a. v.), in 


We present herewith a representation 
of two of the most celebrated breeds of 
fowls at present reared in this country— 
the Dorking, andthe Cochin China. The 
Dorkings are of an ivory whiteness, and 
are great layers; they have large and 
plump bodies, with a broad, full chest, 
like the partridge, and in this peculiarity, 
hold the rank among poultry which the 
Durhams do among cattle. When pro- 
duced at the table. there is no other breed 
equal to them. They are also good lay- 
ers, producing a good-sized, clear, white 
egg. and, as sitters and mothers cannot 
be surpassed by any breed of fowls. The 
color of the plumage of the Cochin China 
fowls is very even, comparatively, for 
parti-colored birds ; the legs are generally 
yellow, though one or two of them are 
darker than the rest, as are the feathers 
also. The combs are small, small wat- 
tles, and small head ; the eye is unusually 
large and bright. At full maturity, that is, 
after the second moult, a cock and hen 
of this breed will weigh over twenty lbs, ; 
this is large enough for all useful purposes. 
Mr. S. E. Brown, the artist who bas 
sketched the pictures herewith, has given 
them with great accuracy. The Dorkings 
are from the imported stock of Dr. khen 
Wright; the Cochin China from Mr. 
Geo. P. Burnham’s importation. The 
form of the Cochin Chinas resembles that 
of our best bred Shanghaes, and strength- 
ens the opinion that the two varieties 
sprung fiom the some original siock. The 
Cochin Chinas are are clean-legyed and 
the Shanghaes are feathered upon the 
legs. These birds are very prolitic as 
layers, and cannot be exceled by any 
breed known, in this respect. 
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PORTRAIT OF ARDOUL MEDJID, SULTAN OF TERKRY 


DORKIDGs. 


whose hands ministerial power 1s depos- 
ited. The Ulema is a sort of council, at 
once judicial and eccleciastical, and exer- 
cises a power analogous to our Privy 
Council. The Sheik-ul Islam ranks in 
the hierarchy with the Vizier, and re- 
ceives 100,000 piastres (£920) per month. 
He is the chief of the Ulema. and is some- 
times called the Mufti; and he exercises 
functions similar to a Lord Chancellor 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. From 
the conduct pursued by the Sultan in the 
case of Kossuth, our readers may be cu- 
rious to kuow something of the present 
‘Turkish cabinet. It is thus composed: 
1. The Vizicr, or Salvivazam (Prime 
Minister), is Moustafa Rechid Pacha. 
He was first named Vizier in 1846, and 
is a decided promoter of reform, and 
a friend to liberal progress in Turkey. 
IIe has great experience and a wide 
knowledge of life, having been referen- 
dary to the Divan in 1834, afterwards 
ambassador at London and Paris, and 
subsequently Minister at Constantinople 
for Foreign Affairs. 2. The Mufti, or 
Sheik-ul-I-lam. is Arif Hakmet Bey Ef- 
fendi. 3. Mohammed-Ali Pacha (bro- 
ther-in-law of the Sultan) is the Ser- 
asker, or Secretary at War. 4. Alimed- 
Fethi Pacha (also brother-in-law to the 
Sultan) is Minister of the Ordnance ; he 
was formerly ambassador at Vienna and 
Paris. 5. Salemin Pacha is the capitan 
pacha, or * First Lord of the Admiralty.” 
He was ambassador to Paris in 1-46, and 
in the same year was an envoy on the 
frontier between Austria. 6. Ali-Pa- 
cha is the Secretaiy for Foreign Attairs. 
He was formerly secretary to the Turk- 
ish embassy at Paris. He is a zealous 
supporter of the cause of progress, and 
belongs to the school of the Vizier, of 
whom he is the attached friend and inde- 
fatizable ally. Doubtless these two min- 
isters exercised great weight on the Sul- 
tan’s decision in the case of Kossuth; 
aud their own personal knowledge of the 
ruling powers at Paris and London must 
not a little contribute to give the Turk- 
ish cabinet its firmness of resolve. There 
are other ministers of less influence and 
weight. There is no want, as M. Ubi- 
cini shows, of institutions in Turkey. 
He gives a careful detail of the whole 
apparatus of authority. and exhibits a 
large and well-planned administrative 
system. Burt the spirit of Turkish life 
ix sagnant and retrograde. The reli- 
gion of Islam, according to M. Ubicini, 
is the cause of the backward state of 
Turkey. Its principles are so fixed as 
to he incapable of adaptation to the va- 
riety that the human mind craves four. 
The of disinity and cterni:y with 
which the creed of Islam aff ets to mark 
its institutions will be the sure cause of 
its fail. 


CAUSE UF 

The memory of the glorious day of 
New Urleans must, gomrse. recall to 
your mird the me f the wrongs 
again-t which you s@ gloionsly fought. 
4), let me entreat you. bury the hatred 
of past ag sin the grave where all the 
crimes of the past be buried. with the 
m sulderitg ashes of those who sinn d, 
aed take this gorious oppor unity 10 
bo nefit the great cause of humanity 
— Nossuth. 
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. FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“The Shop Girl. or weak and noble Pride contrasted,” 
a story by Mas. 8. M. Humpursy. 

“The Spectre Helmsman,” an interesting rea story, by 
SYLvAnus Copp, JR. 

“Rosa Mandeville, or St. Albin’s Bride,” a story by 
Mrs. M. E. Roptnson. 

Only a Seamstrers,”’ a story by Geo. Cannine HILL. 

‘*My Mother’s Prayer, ’ verses by C. JILLSON. 

“ Winter,” lines by Marraa Curtis. 

“ Resignation,” verses by Wa. T. Hitsee. 

« Kossuth,” lines by E. Curtiss Hine, U. 8. N. 

“ To the Stara,”’ verses by Frances U. Toomas. 

“ Liberty,”’ lives by T. J. Grorsan. 

Right,” verses by O. C. WHITTLESEY. 

Lines to the Pictorial,” by C. ELMore. 

“The Bride,’ poetry by AsaTon. 

“Gently, Gently, Night Winds,” lines by Etre Avice 
Mortarry. 

“ The Snow Flakes,” poetry by G. W. Bunaay. 

‘+ Lines to My Mother,” by Mrs. C. A. Ettior. 

“An Evening Prayer,’ by W. A. Foaa. 

“To a Belle,” by 0. G. WARREN. 

“The Dying,” lines from the German, by Ben Periey 
Poore. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine and seasonable picture will be given, representing 
a view from our new office during the last snow-storm. 

View of Paris from the bridge Louis Philippe, a very in- 
teresting and faithful picture. 

A second French scene, giving a fine view of the Palace 
la Concord, Paris. 

A fine and accurate picture of the Infant Drummer, 
William H. Marsh, aged 3 1-2 years, now exhibiting in this 
city. 

A view of the palace of Lucknow, in the kingdom of 
Oude, in India. 

A fine original likeness of Col. N. A. Thompson, of Bos- 
ton, the well-known citizen soldier. 

Also, a fine view of the late banquet given to Col. 
Toompson at the Tremont House. 

A picture of the large and magnificent Boston sleigh, 
known as the May Flower, a sleigh barge. 

A picture from the play of the Vicar of Wakefield, giv- 
ing Mir. Curtis and Mrs. Wolf Fries in an interesting 
scene. 

A fine maritime picture, tepresenting the New York 
and Liverpool packet Cornelius Grinpell. 

A view of the splendid new bridge just completed for 
the Emperor of Russia, at St. Petersburg 

A characteristic pictuve of Spanish life, entitled Going 
to the Bull Fight. 

Also, a very spirited and startling scene, representing a 
Spanish Bull Fight to the life. 


THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 

The first volume of the Pictorial is now 
for sale at our office, and at all the periodi- 
cal agencies throughout the country, comprising 
Sive hundred and sixty pages of original reading 
matter, and containing some six hundred superb 
engravings, altogether forming a splendid orna- 
ment for the parlor and centre-table. The 
volume is bound in cloth, with gilt back and 
edges, and ornamented sides, with a beautiful 
illumined title-page and index, and sold for 
three dollars each. 

To Let.—On the first day of the year the 
House of Correction in the city of Portland was 
without an occupant—an interesting fact, in con- 
1 ction with the famous “ Maine Law,” a statute 
exc “dingly stringent in its provisions, and very 
effective in its operations. 


Union readers will find in ano- 
ther place a fine view of this splendid ball-room 
as it appeared lately when dressed for a social 
gathering. This spacious hall is the one im- 
proved by the Almack’s parties. 


Supmarine measures 
are about being taken for the establishment of 
submarine telegraph communication between 
England and Ireland. A cable 60 miles in 
length will be required. 


Mosicau.—The Italian Opera Company will 
open the Boston Theatre, Federal street, on the 
10th February. 


‘Homan Nature—When the sun shines, no- 
body minds him at all ; but when he is eclipsed, 
all consider him. 


Waruixe.—Austria has sent to England to 
buy five steamers for her service. 


HIGHWAYMEN. 

Among the improvements of the present cen+ 
tury we are constrained to rank the entire sup- 
pression of the crime of highway robbery; for 
whatever romance might have attached itself to 
such names as Claude du Val, Ring, Turpin, et 
id omne genus, still the interest was confined to 
the readers of their exploits. The vietims saw 
no great fun in the reality ; the fat grazier with 
plethoric pockets, the parson with a quarter's 
tithes in his possession, the nobleman returning 
from his periodical visit to his bankers, found the 


thing but agreeable. 

Now, thanks to railroads and a vigilant ad- 
ministration of justice, a man may travel from 
Dan to Beersheba without mecting even the 
ghost of a highwayman. To be sure, once in a 
great while, a fellow with an old flint-lock pistol 
steals out of a clump of barberry bushes and 
attempts to stop some belated marketman, but a 
rap on the sconce generally settles the affair, and 
the countryman drives on his way rejoicing. 
But what is such a degenerated fellow as this 
to the highwayman of ancient days? to the genu- 
ine knight of the road, the well-mounted, plucky, 
successful enemy of all travellers with well-filled 
purses 

In the days of Parliament, after the fall of 
Charles I, many gentlemen took to the highway 
as their only resource, and they established a 
standard of manners and certain “rights of 
wrong,” as Byron phrases it, which were long 
followed by the High Tobymen, as they are 
styled in the classical Greek of St. Giles. Turpin 
and Ring flourished in the last century. Ring 
was an elegant fellow, exceedingly refined in his 
manners and his tastes. He was one of the 
principal members of a fashionable club. and 
rode one of the prettiest bits of blood that ever 
showed his paces in Hyde Park. 

No person, out of his especial circle, knew 
aught of his profession. He was wont to lounge 
on the steps of his club house, and remarking.— 
“It is a fine evening, I think I'll take a ride ;” 
would mount his horse, canter out of London, 
lighten the pocket of some unfortunate traveller, 
and return in time for a champagne supper. 
Mr. Richard Turpin was a rougher character, 
according to his biographer and the romance 
writers who have made a hero of him. The lat- 
ter takes care to mention nothing of his ingeni- 
ous expedient of extorting the cash of a certain 
ancient maiden lady- by making her seat herself 
upon her own grate, well replenished with Liver- 
pool coal. 

No doubt Mr. Dick Turpin felt that he was 


doing, else how could so conscientious an indivi- 
dual have thus conducted himself? He probably 
justified it to himself, as Napoleon did the exe- 
cution of the Duke d’Enghien, by state reasons. 
If Mr. Turpin actually rode his mare from Lon- 
don to York, a distance of two hundred miles, 
between sunset and sunrise, he got more out of 
horseflesh than was ever obtained before or since. 
This feat, however, is religiously believed in by 
all the hostlers on the York road. 

We are forced to acknowledge that this coun- 
try has never furnished any very illustrious ex- 
amples of highwaymen, about whom romancers 
could write and hero makers dilate. The cele- 
brated Lightford, to be sure, flourished somewhat 
extensively here, and was better known as Mike 
Martin ; but he was an alien—an imported rob- 
ber. Martin flourished but a very short time, 
however; his end (a rope’s end) being speedily 
attained. His exploits were numerous, neverthe- 
less, and savored of a dashing and reckles: 
spirit. 

The romance of the road has departed with 
the highwaymen. Literature, however, hat pre- 
served their fame’; and while Bulwer gives us 
such capital conceptions as Paul Clifford, Au- 
gustus Tonilinson, the philosophic, and Ned Pep- 
per, the “ young gintleman with the unkimmon 
fine head of hair,” we have nothing to regret in 
the matter. 


Scutprure.—Let none of our city readers fail 
to visit Brackett’s group of the “shipwrecked 
mother and child.” It is one of those tender and 
touching embodiments of thought that marble 
can only successfully express. 


Map. Tu1tton.—This charming actress has 
proved wonderfully successful at the Howard 
Atheneum, in this city. 


Tue Usurrer.—Louis Napoleon has been 


Hymeniat.—General Cavaignac is married. 


inaugurated. 


“stand and deliver” of the highwayman any- | 


THE SEASON, 

The present has been a real old-fashioned 
winter, with as abundant a supply of snow and 
ice as the most fastidious could desire. Through- 
out New England and the Northern States gene- 
rally, there has been an unbroken period of good 
sleighing for weeks, and business has received a 
fresh start by this means. It is perfectly natu- 
ral that the jingling of bells, and the merry con- 
gregations of sleigh parties, and swift pacing 
horses, and sparkling snow, and moonlight 
nights reflected from the white garb of nature, 
should have a vivifying influence on the spirits 
of the people. And then the boys, how they 
revel in it, with their sleds, and coasting, snow 
forts, snow balling, and skating ; but for the suf- 
fering of the poor and needy, we should rejoice 
at two full months of sleighing and keen weather 
each winter. And apropos of this last. matrer, 
let those who have the means to give remember 
the poor; as we have said, this season is more 
than usually inclement and severe, -and the 
poorer classes, rarely know the luxury of. a 
good fire and a hearty meal of nourishing food. 
Appropriate the small sum that it would cost 
you to enjoy one sleigh ride, to the object of 
charity, aud take one less drive; it would be but 
a slight deprivation ; and the sum thus appropri- 
ated and judiciously expended by some kind 
friend of the poor, some worthy chavitable socie- 
ty, would do infinite good, and cause much real 
comfort about the hearths of the needy. Let 
each one ask himself, have I given even the 
smallest sum this winter towards any real object 
of charity? We fear there are many, very ma- 
ny, whose consciences would answer in the nega- 
tive; and if this paragraph shall be the means 
of causing such to give even the smallest sum 
towards the true purpose of charity, it will a 
thousand fold repay both the donor and him who 
writes it. 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 
We are now binding the first volume of 
the Pictorial in cloth, with ornamented sides, 


| gilt back and edges, and in a most substantial 


and durable manner, with a full index and 
illumined title-page, for one dollar per volume. 
A charge less than half our readers could get it 
done for by the single number elsewhere. Per- 
sons sending in their files at this office, or at 
our agencies as follows, can have them bound 
as above. Also any missing or injured numbers 
supplied of the first volume, at six cents each. 
Agencies :—S. French, 151 Nassau St., corner 
of Spruce St., New York; A. Winch, 116 Chest- 


_ nut St., Philadelphia; Burgess, Taylor & Co., 
serving the cause of justice and equality by so | 


111 Baltimore St., Baltimore; R. E. Edwards, 
115 Main St., Cincinnati; J. A. Roys, 43 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, cor- 
ner of Fourth and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis; S. 
Ringgold, 99 Third St., Louisville, Ky. 


Gieason’s PictortAL Drawina-Room Companion—Is 
decidedly the star amid the growing galaxy of Magazines 
revealing a new field of literature, at once attractive and 
profitable. The design of this periodical is truly grand, 
and the artistic taste displayed in its execution is a com- 
plete exemplification of elegance and utility. Its engrav- 
ings and il.ustrations are graphic and life-like, its literary 
contents of the highest order, and when neatly bound, it 
must prove an invaluable treasure to the lovers of good 
reading—a magnificent and int ing or to the 
centre-table. We are always on the look-out for this 
weekly visitor, and particularly happy—for the time be- 
ing—when after the duties of the day, our boots give 
place to slippers, and we fill our accustomed place by our 
own fire-side with Gleason's Pictorial Companion spread 
out before us. The wintry wind may cut all manner of 
freaks and arrange the snow-drifts as it lists, we heed it 
not! We always sleep well after perusing its pages, and 
our dreams are of the grand and the beautiful. Suc- 
cess to this most elegant illustrated weekly ever published 
in this or any other corner of our globe.— St. Clairsville 
( Ohio) Gazette. 


Howarp AtHen2uM—The Transcript gives 
manager Marshall a most merited rebuke for the 
humbug stock company he supports at the thea- 
tre under his control. How the public will tame- 
ly-put up with such meanness, we cannot ac- 
count. Their condemnation should be audibly 
evinced every evening. 


EpvucationaL—The Baptist denomination 
are about to establish a College in the State of 
Mississippi. Cost $100,000. 


Mrs. Mowatt.—This distinguished American 
actress will appear again in Boston in a few 
weeks, now at Richmond, Va. 

Lota Montes.—This newly imported dan- 
seuse is said to own over $200,000 worth of bril- 
liant diamonds. “Sparkling and bright.” 


TueEatTrRicaLt.—There is but one house in this 
city where a good play can be decently cast, 
and that is the National Theatre. 


In this city, by Rev. J.T. Sargent, Mr. Alexander M 
Cushing, of Medway, to Miss Caroline E. Dillaway, of this 
city. 

By Rev. Dr. Sharp, Mr. Edward Bates, Jr., to Miss Sa 
rah L. Sprague, all of this city. 

By Rev. Dr. Jenks, Thomas Chisholm, Esq., to Miss 
Ellen M. Bachelder, all of Salem. 

Uy Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Alfred Hartwell to Miss Sa- 
rah V. Smith, Mr. Henry W. Brown to Miss helen M 
Barnard ; Mr. William J. Smith to Miss Ruth C. Steirns 
both of Cambridge. 

By Rev. T. Fitzsimmons, Mr. Hogh F. McDermott to 
Miss Ann Jane Langdon. 

At Dorchester,- by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. Abel Ilewins 
Jr., to Miss Suxm J. Houghton. 

At Salem, Mr. Benjamin A. West to Miss Nancy B 
Downing. ‘ 

At Andover, by Rev. John Taylor, Mr. William Stetson, 
Jr., of Sandwich, Mass., to Miss Annie M. Foster, of A. 

At Lowell, by T. P, Goodhue, Esq., Joseph W. Drew, of 
Concord, N. H., to Miss Martha P. Sanborn, of L.; by 

Rev. Mr. Eddy, Seth 8. Gookin, of Saiem, to Phebe A. 
D_le, of Lowell ; Wiliam A. lice, of Boston, to Margaret 
A. Mexsér, of 

At Newbury port, Mr. Phares Snow, of N., to Miss Susan 
Rollins, of Salmon Falla, N. H.; Capt. Rdward Manning 
to Mrs. Mary Cheney, both of Newbury, ort. 


In this city, Elizabeth Gale, youngest child of Joseph 
B. Eaton, 3 years; Mrs. Eliza W. Horsman, 27; Mr. Ja- 
cob Sawyer, of Westminster ; Miss Sarah Eaton, daughter 
of Capt. Philip Eaton of North Chelsea, 46. 

At East Boston, Miss Georzetta Reid, 22. 

At South Boston, Mrs. Eloize Monreau, wife of William 
Butters, Esq., 54. 

i Fak Roxbury, Abby Greenough, wife of Capt. Calvin 
8. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Wm. McDole, 48; Mrs. Mary Call, 

71 years, 6 months. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Margaret Tucker, 48. 

At Scituate, Mr. Simon Viual, in his 84th year. 

At Stow, Paul Taylor, 82; also, same day, Jonas Taylor, 
his son, 38. 

At Lowell, William A., son of Augustus C. French, 4 
years 5 months. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Joshua L. Bates, 40. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. John W. Foster, Esq., 62. 

At Portland, Me., Capt. John C. Anthony, of Augusta, 
Me., formerly of this city, 37; Capt. William Knight, 85. 

At Cincinnati, Capt. Josh.a G. Dickson, a native of 
Medford, Mass. 

At Acapulco, Mexico, George W. Moore, the great Amer- 
ican Jester, a native of Lowell, Mass. 

At San Francisco, Elias 3. Warner, of Dorchester, 


Lost overboard, Charles Riley, mate of the schooner 
George Engs; he belonged in Newport, R. I., where he 
leaves a wife and three children. 


A SPLENBIB PICFORIAL, 
LITERARY JOURNAL, 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with te engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal kin 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 


pages. It forms 
The Best Family Paper, 
inasmuch as its aim is tantly, in tion with the 


fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality. and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

0G One copy of the Fig or our Union, and one copy 
the PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion, 


The PicrortaL Drawinc-Room Companion may be ob- 
tained at any of the periodical depots out the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Mags. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor; Spruce Street, New York. 

A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

R. E. EDWARDS, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chestnut, St. Louis, 

&. RINGGOLD, 99 St., Louisville, Ky. r 
Suharriptions received at vither of the above pl 
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[Written for Gleason‘s Pictorial.] 


LOOK UP. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 

Tuenre is an old proverb, that “ misfortunes 
never come singly,” and it was certainly fully 
verified in the family of William Blakely. Up 
to a certain period of his life, the world had 
gone prosperously with him; but after this, 
there was a change. Speculations which had 
promised the most favorable results, failed en- 
tirely, and his affairs became inyolved to an 
alarming extent. Still there was a chance that 
firmness and energy would enable him to recov- 
er his former position ; but a dreadful fire broke 
out in the part of the city where his business 
was located, and his own store was among the 
first which fell a prey to the devouring element. 
Unfortunately the insurance had expired the day 
before, and had not yet been renewed. The 
flames spread so rapidly that the efforts of the 
firemen to save the valuable property were in 
vain; almost everything was consumed, and in 
a few short hours, from comfortable and some- 


what affluent circumstances, Mr. Blakely and | 


his large family were reduced to absolute pover- 
ty. But the tide did not turn here. The anx- 
jety of mind which he had for some weeks un- 
dergone, and the exposure to which he was 
subjected on the night of the fire, brought on a 
fever, and for many weeks his wife and daugh- 
ters hung over him, losing sight of all other 
afflictions in the one absorbing fear for the life 
of the husband and father. But they were 
spared this trial ; the fever at length abated, and 
though the strong man was left weak and help- 
less as an infant, reason had returned, and the 
physician had declared that nothing was now 
necessary for restoration to health but good 
nursing and freedom from mental anxiety. 
Careful and affectionate nursing was not want- 
ing; but it was impossible to prevent mental 
uneasiness. The very presence of the dear ones 
around him increased the depression of his 
spirits, for it was no longer in his power to 
maintain them in their present position in socie- 
ty. They must share with him the poverty, and 


perhaps the disgrace, which had come upon him; - 


for William Blakely knew that the investigation 
into his affairs which his creditors would require, 
would show that they had been deeply involved 
even previous to the fire, and that many would 
heap upon him unmerited reproach—unmerited, 
for he had in reality taken the course which 
would have enabled him to be just to all, had not 
the last dispensation of Providence frustrated 
his intentions. There remained but one way by 
which his fair name could be entirely retained, 
and on this course he at once resolved. The 
house in which they lived was valuable, and from 
its situation would command a ready and favor- 
able sale. 

It was hard to part with the home which he 
had endeavored to render in every respect a de- 
sirable one for himself and his family, but there 
was no alternative ; it was the only way in which 
he could satisfy the claims against him; and as 
soon as his returning strength would permit. the 
necessary steps were taken, the house was offer- 
ed for sale and a purchaser soon found. 

We will pass over the sad farewell to a place 
endeared by many fond remembrances, for our 
story is more of after years when these trials 
were among the things gone by. 

It is sufficient to say that every just claim was 
satisfied, and the family removed to a distant 
part of the country, for Mr. Blakely felt anxious 
to quit the scene of his misfortunes. Here in a 
small but neat dwelling they found themselves 
in possession of many comforts; and in their 
affection for each other, which seemed strength- 
ened by their afflictions, the mother and chil- 
dren soon found contentment and happiness. 

But the father’s heart was still sad. The once 
cheerful buoyancy of his spirits had given place 
to a morbid sensitiveness—a want of confidence 
in himself, and a distrust of his fellow-beings. 

His whole appearance had changed. There 
was no longer the brizht animated smile and the 
quick step which marks the energetic ard pros- 
perous man. His countenance was downcast and 
sad; his step lingering and irresolute ; in short, 
no one would have recognized the once busy 
merchant in the ill-dressed and unhappy looking 
man, who now busied himself in the cultivation 
of the few acres which surrounded his little 
dwelling. 

His wife sought by every means in her power 


to arouse his dormant energies. She represent- 
ed that the few hundreds which they had saved 
from the wreck of their property would soon be 
exhausted. He was yet in the prime of life; 
his health was fully restored. Why not again 


go forward, and endeavor to regain, at least, a 


part of what they had lost ? 
duty which he owed to himself and his children. 
But her husband shrunk from again mingling 
with what he deemed a “cold and unfeeling 
world.” 

“Tt will be ail in vain, Mary,” he replied. “I 
shall lose the little which we have left. Your 
knowledge of men is limited. You can hardly 
imagine the unfeeling manner in which the un- 
fortunate are treated. The very fact that a man 
looks as if he were going down hill is sufficient 
to induce every one to give him a push. You 
will find many who will help those who seem 
likely to rise themselves, but very few who will 
extend a hand to save those who are apparently 
sinking.” 

“ This is partly true,” returned his more hope- 
ful wife; “but, I trust, not to the extent which 
you seem to believe. Place more confidence in 
your fellow-men, and above all, have more re- 
liance on your heavenly Father, and you will 
succeed. If you are unwilling to invest the lit- 
tle capital which you have remaining, begin at 
the bottom of the ladder, seek for a situation as 
clerk. Our present home is near enough to the 
city to accommodate you in such an employment, 


Surely it was a 


and under my direction the children can conti- 
nue the cultivation of the land, the produce of 
which will moderate our expenses. You are 
certainly well qualified either for salesman or 
accountant, and will no doubt obtain a good 
salary.” 

Mr. Blakely sighed deeply. “My health will 
not permit me to lead the sedentary life of an 
accountant,” he replied; “and as salesman, I 
fear I should stand little chance of success.” 

“ Not with that sad countenance, indeed ; but 
strive to recover your former cheerful tempera- 
ment, and all will go well. You were once an 
excellent salesman.” 

“Times have changed, Mary, I am not what 
I once was. For your sake and that of my 
children, I will make the attempt, but I feel sure 
that I shall fail.” 

Advertisements were accordingly put in the 
papers, stating his capabilities and want of a 
situation; and these failing to call forth any ap- 
plications, the once prosperous merchant re- 
solved to go himself and seek for employment. 

But, although he was willing to do this as an’ 
act of duty which he owed to his family, it was 
without the least confidence of success ; and he 


. left home for the city with the same sad counte- 


nance, downcast look, and slow measured step. 

His wife watched him anxiously until he was 
out of sight, and then turning sorrowfully from 
the window, said to her eldest daughter, who, 
with ready sympathy, had drawn to her side and 
thrown her arm around her. 

“Tt is all in vain, Grace. Your poor father 
will never succeed until he can learn to look up, 
not only naturally but spiritually. That down- 
cast look is a true index of the present state of 


his spirit. His thoughts are fixed on the dark 


shadows of earth, and he raises them not to the 


source of light and strength.” 

The mind of Grace was mature beyond her 
years, which did not yet exceed fourteen. She 
understood and felt the truth of her mother’s 
words, and her reply was well calculated to con- 
sole and encourage her. 

“We will pray to our heavenly Father for 
him, dear mother, and the dark shadows will 
yet pass away, and the light of heaven will 
reach his darkened soul. Our misfortunes and 
his long illness prey heavily upon him, but his 
wonted cheerfulness will yet return.” 

“T trust so, Grace ; but in the meantime what 
shall we do for our support? The small sum 
which we have remaining ought to be reserved 
for an hour of need. While we have our health 
and strength, it should remain untouched. My 
time is almost wholly occupied with domestic 
cares, and if it were not, I hardly know what 
employment I could seek.” 

“But I can do something, mother,” returned 
Grace, with animation. “I am very young, but 

you and father have kindly given me every ad- 

vantage of education, and I feel sure that even 

now I could undertake the charge of a small 

school, if the parents could only feel confidence 
in me.” 

“We might commence a school together,” 

. replied Mrs. Blakely, thoughtfully. “ Your ex- 


treme youth would be an obstacle to your suc- 
cess, but my name would obviate this objection, 
and the parents of our pupils would gradually 
learn to place confidence in your ability as a 
teacher. For the modern accomplishments I 
should be obliged to depend wholly upon you; 
but in some of the more solid branches, I could 
assist, and the government of the school could 
at first devolve upon me. But we will await 
your father’s return. He may be more success- 
ful than we anticipate.” 

As William Blakely approached the crowded 
city, the busy metropolis of one of our Western 
States, he felt more and more oppressed by the 
doubts and fears which he had urged in the con- 
versation with his wife ; and it must be confessed 
that there were rational grounds for his fears. 

He who appears to be ascending the hill of 
fortune, finds many to aid him in reaching the 
summit ; but the unfortunate who, having toiled 
to a certain height, are now evidently descend- 
ing, find few to arrest their progress. Too ma- 
ny seem ready to accelerate their downward 
course. 

The first place at which he called was the 
office of a commission merchant, who had adver- 
tised for a “middle aged man, well acquainted 
with business, &c., &c.,” qualifications which Mr. 
Blakely felt an undoubted assurance that he 
possessed. 
clerk requested him to be seated, his employer 
would be in directly, at the same time survey- 
ing the applicant with a supercilious and.some- 
what contemptuous air, which plainly expressed 
the opinion which he had formed of his claims 
to their consideration. 

Half an hour passed, and the emp!oyer enter- 
ed. Mr. Blakely’s name and application was 
laid before him by the clerk. He stood for a 
moment quietly observing him, and without 
waiting to hear the qualifications which he was 
about to urge, said quietly : 

“ You will not answer my purpose, sir.” 

The applicant turned away without remon- 
strance, and left the store. 

“Just as I expected,” he said, to himself. “I 
have every qualification which his advertisement 
stated as requisite, but he will not give me even 
time to state them. My appearance does not 
suit him, and that is enough.” 

The next trial was at a large wholesale dry 


On stating his business, a young 


goods establishment which had advertised for a | 


competent person in their line; but no better 
success attended him. The refusal was equally 
decisive with the other; and as he turned to 
leave the store, he heard the employer remark 
to the head clerk : 

“T make ita rule never to employ a person 
who looks as if he were unfortunate. Every- 
thing about that man shows that he is going 
down hill.” 

“ And, therefore, you will give him a push,” 
mentally added Mr. Blakely, and half resolved 
not to try again, he walked quickly through the 
busy streets without any definite object. 

But the thought of those dependent upon him 
again urged another trial; and with desperate 
determination, he resolved to make application at 
every store in the street through which he was 
passing. 

But still he was unsuccessful; and with every 
failure, he became more and more depressed, un- 
til his anxious countenance could not fail to ex- 
cite the observation of those around him. 

As he turned from the last shop, he was ac- 
costed by a benevolent-looking old gentleman in 
the garb of a Quaker, who exclaimed in a friend- 
ly tone of inquiry: 

“ Looking for a situation, my friend ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. “Can you aid me 
in my search 

“Not directly. But I can give thee a little 
advice, which, if rightly acted upon, will finally 
help thee to obtain what thee desires.” 

“ Well, sir, I shall be grateful for your advice.” 

“Tt is this—Look up!” 

At these words, Blakely raised his eyes from 
the ground, supposing it to be a command to 
look at his adviser ; but, to his surprise, the old 
gentleman had already turned, and was walking 
rapidly away in an opposite direction. 

“ Some insane person,” he muttered. “TIT am 
in no humor for his folly ;" and sorrowfully he 
turned toward his own home, quite convinced of 
the uselessness of farther search. 

His wife, not much surprised at his failure, 
still endcavored to cheer him, and proposed the 
plan suggested by Grace. Wi:h some difficulty 
they obtained his sanction, to what he consider- 
ed as almost an absurd und: rtaking. 


Circulars were immediately printed and dis 
tribu‘ed ; and Grace and her mother called upon 
many families in their immediate neighborhood, 
and made known their intentions. Their lady- 
like and pleasing appearance excited much inter- 
est, and they found little difficulty in securing a 
sufficient number of pupils to encourage them in 
a beginning. The school rapidly increased, and 
before the end of the first term, they had more 
applicants than they could admit. Many fami- 
lies in the city, attracted by the airy, pleasant 
situation, and the interest manifested by both 
teachers and pupils in the school, were anxious 
that Mrs. Blakely should receive their daughters 
as boarders, the distance being too great to per- 
mit their daily attendance. This occasioned an 
extension of their plan. A larger and more con- 
venient house was taken, and arrangements 
made for the accommodation of boarders, and 
also for the reception of a larger number of day 
scholars. 

Mr. Blakely viewed with wonder the success 
of his wife and daughter. Why was it that he 
alone should be rejected because he was unfor- 
tunate? Surely his family were involved in his 
misfortunes, and yet their exertions had prosper- 
ed, and kind friends were around them, eager and 
willing to assist them. 

In what did the difference consist? The words 
of the Quaker often came to his mind, and 
though he had at first regarded them as mere 
expressions of insanity, he now began to suspect 
that they in reality contained the advice which 
the eccentric old gentleman had said, if rightly 
followed, would ensure him success. 

Look up! Surely man formed in the image of 
his Maker, should not, like the beast that perish- 
eth, cast his eyes upon the earth. Even when 
bowed down by misfortune, he should strive to 
ook upward to the light which may yet illume 
his path. 

These thoughts had crowded forcibly upon his 
mind, and they were confirmed by a conversa- 
tion with Grace, who, released from the confine- 
ment of the school, bounded joyously into the 
garden, where her father was busied with some 
vines and throwing her arms around his neck, 
told him that he must smile on her cheerfully as 
he used to do, for she had good news to tell him. 

“ You deserve to be smiled upon, indeed, my 
sweet child,” he replied, gazing fondly upon her 
animated countenance; “ but what good news 
have you for me ?” 

“One of the young ladies who attend our 
school asked me to-day if my father was in want 
of a situation as clerk, and when I replied in the 
affirmative, she said that her uncle requested 
him to call at his office to-morrow morning. 


. Here is the number, 183 Water street,” she con- 


tinued, handing her father a slip of paper con- 
taining the street and number. 

“There may be something yet in store for 
me, Grace.” 

“Indeed there may, dear father. 
how well our school is succeeding. 


Only think 
The income 
from that alone would afford us a comfortable 
support. Our heavenly Father is always near to 
help us in the hour of need.” 

“He is, my daughter, and blessed are those 
who look to Him for help.” 

The heart of the stroug man was bowed, and 
his voice trembled with emotion. Tears of 
ready sympathy stood in the eyes of Grace as 
she whispered : 

“ Your heart will no longer be sad, dear father. 

You will smile upon us once more.” 
The dark shadow 
has long been upon me; but, with the help of 
God, I will no longer be cast down. Even if 
this new opening proves delusive, I will not be 
discouraged, I will look up.” 

With a cheerful countenance, and a step which 
fell musically upon the ear of his wife, bringing 
to her remembrance the days gone by, he de- 
scended to breakfast the following morning, and 
at an early hour, was on his way to the city. 

As he entered the office, answering to the 
number upon the paper given him by Grace, he 
was met by the same benevolent old Quaker 
who had proffered Itts advice on a former 
occasion. 

*Well, my friend,” he exclaimed, extend'ng 
his hand. “I am glad to see that thou hast fol- 
lowed my advice and look up. I have 
a situation now at my command where thee can 
obtain a good salary, and without working hard- 


“Pray for me, my child. 


| er than is fitting for a man at thy time of life. 
| The best remedy for a man who is going down 


hill is, to look up. When earthly hopes fal, 
there is still hope intheaven.” 
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PLAN TO RAISE FUNDS, 

M. Kossuth writes to the citizens of Pittsburg, 
and gives them some advice about the modus 
operandi of raising fands for Hungary. He en- 
dorses the New York plan of appointing com- 
mittees for the purpose, but he specially recom- 
mends the forming associations of the friends of 
Hungary: every member pledging himself for 
the next four months to pay the sum of twenty- 
five cents per month, every instalment as it is 
collected to be paid over to him, to be applied 
for promoting the restoration of freedom of 
Ilungary. 
fully receives subscriptions of a large amount. 


At the same time, he says he thank- 


Muniricexce—The New York Express 
states that the corporation of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, New York city, is expected soon to offer 
a free education to all in the city of New York, 
and that this is to be accomplished, not by en- 
larging the privilege of collegiate education, but 
by establishing Christian free schools in all 
parts of the city. 


ContextMent.—When Coleridge was offered 
a half-share in those two newspapers, the “* Morn- 
ing Post” and * Courier.” by which he could 
probably have seenscd £2000 a year, he replied, 
“Twill not give up the country and the lazy 
reading of old folios, for two thousand times 
two thousand pounds; in short, beyond £350 
a year, I consider money a real evil.” 


Waruike.—There appears to be great activi- 
ty in the navy department. Vessels have been 
ordered to prepare for sea, and supplies and mu- 
nitions of war are being collected. It is inti- 
mated that, among other things, the Mediterra- 
nean squadron is to be strengthened by the addi- 
tion of two or three men-of-war. 

Tue Fastrest.—English popers boast that 
the ship Chrysolite, an Aberdeen clipper, has 
lately made the shortest passage to China and 
back again ever known. The Chrysolite was 
one hundred and two days in going, one hundred 
and four in returning, and reached home after 


an absence of only seven months and six days. . 


Arctic Recions—The next expedition to 
the Arctic regions, in 1852, will be made as effi- 
cient as possible. In addition to the Pioneer 
and Intrepid, employed in the recent expedition, 
the Phoenix, a large steamer of two hundred and 
sixty horse power is to be fitted out. 


Lucky.—Two colored men came in the last 
steamer from California, bringing with them the 
snug little sum of $80,000, the most of which 
they had gathered from one locality, in four 
months’ operations. 


Very cannibals of 
New Zealand do not eat the male sex. Of 
roasted young women, the heart is considered 
the greatest delicacy, and is invariably put aside 
for the chief. 


Funny.—An editor in Vermont, having re- 
ecived two gold dollars, in advance, in pay for 
his paper, says “that he allows his child to play 
with other children as usual.” 


Suecestive.—When a young couple are 
seen visiting a “Cheap Furniture Mart,” you 
may interpret it into a pretty fair sign that “ the 
happy day” is not far distant. 


Arp to Huncary.—Thirty young Germans 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, have enrolled themselves in 
a company to aid in the coming revolution in 
Hungary. 


Gen. Hovstoyx.—The “ hero of San Jacinto” 
gave a lecture to the young men of Buffalo on 
new year's night. 


Very Just.—The American press, generally, 
class Louis Napoleon among the rankest despots 
of Europe. 


Funny Fe_row.—An editor says he never 
dotted an i but once in his life, and that was in 
a fight with a contemporary. 


Heart’s Ease —To young gents, thousand 
dollar checks; to young ladies, marriage cer- 
tificates. 


Goopv of the New York press 
are talking of an editorial club. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Hay in California commands $100 per ton. 

The national debt of the United States is 
$50,740,556 90. 

That treason trial in Philadelphia cost the 
United States $70,000. 

The Cincinnati barbers are taking up collee- 
tions to aid Kossuth. 

About 80,000 persons emigrate to the United 
States annually. 

A man is on exhibition at New Albany, who 
is 8 feet high; and only 19 years old. 

Webster, Calhoun, Cass, Benton, and Van 
Buren, were all born in the year 1782. 

A Florida paper says that Boston imports all 
its pretty girls from the south. 

No attempt is made to enforce the ordinance 
against snow and ice on the sidewalks. 

The total loss of property on the western lakes 
for the last four years was $2,078,146—of lives, 
573. 

There will be five Sabbaths in the month of 
February, this year. The same will not occur 
again until 1880. 

Mr. De la Rosa, Mexican minister, has re- 
signed on account of ill health, and took leave 
of the president on Monday. 

The sum of $200 wa; raised for the Hungarian 
Fund, at a levee held in the town of Stockbridge, 
Mass., on New Year's eve. 


The Cincinnati Commercial says that a num- : 


ber of steamboat captains have pledged them- 
selves to drink no more. Good. 

Alcohol was first invented and used to stain 
the cheeks of the ladies of Arabia—950 years 
ago. It still reddens portions of the human face. 

Great scarcity of water exists in many places 
on Long Island. The wells and springs in many 
instances being dry. 

A boy, son of Alfred Wilcox, fractured his 
skull while sliding down hill at Seymour, Conn., 
and was fatally injured. 

The legislature of Georgia has passed a bill 
giving the election of the judges of the supreme 
court to the people. 

Since 1820 the births of the old stock of Bos- 
tonians have been but one, while that of foreign 
has been five per cent. 

Josiah Dowes, convicted of forgery at Pitts- 
burg, has been sentenced to the penitentiary for 
five years and six months. 

Take advantage of modern facilities and ac- 
complish as much ina single day as required 
wecks, months or years formerly. 

John Koser, an old hunter, of Buffalo town- 
ship, Union county, Pa., took four bears from a 
eave in the Butfalo mountain. 

The authorities of St. Louis are about to 
memorialize Congress to refund about $200,000 
expended by that city in improving the harbor. 

Our Danvers neighbors have been crowing 
over a “ shock of an carthqua’ e,” enjoyed in that 
town, which was caused by firing a cannon in 
Salem. 

The Lord Timothy Dexter mansion, in New- 
buryport has been purchased by Dr. E. G. Kelly, 
for $7000. It will be fitted up in style, and be 
an ornament to the city. 

Bald Eagle Lake, twelve miles from St. Paul, 
Minnecota, has a cluster of small islands, which, 
in the proper season, are covered with white 
swan’s eggs. 

The friends of Neal Dow, mayor of Portland, 
have presented to that gentleman an elegant 
silver pitcher for his course in reference to the 
Maine liquor law. 

The loss by the tornado in the vicinity of Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., on the 30th ult., was $100,000 ; 
three white men and ten negroes were killed at 
Baton Rouge. 

Jeremiah Murphy, a shoemaker, of Quincy, 
Mass., was run over by a locomotive on the line 
of the Old Colony railroad, near South Boston, 
and killed. 

The total mortality within the city of New 
York, for last year was 10,775. Of the deceased, 
4052 were men; 3683 women; 6798 boys, and 
5234 girls. 

Dr. Coggswell, the superintendent of the Astor 
Library, has returned from his foreign tour, after 
having purchased 30,000 volumes of the most 
rare and valuable works. 

The Maine liquor law has been introduced 
into the Rhode Island legislature, and referred 
to a committee. The Providence Journal pre- 
sumes the committee will report favorably. 

The Methodists, who are now the most nu- 
merous religious denomination in the United 
States, are about to build a gothic church of 
great cost and splendor, in New York. 

The suit of Irwin vs. Armstrong, i volving 
med to the amount of half a million, has 
veen decided at Cincinnati in favor of the plain- 
tiff. The case has been before the court eleven 
years. 

On new year’s eve the societies of maskers at 
Mobile —— several pieces from Shaks- 
peare, and concluded the festivities with a ball 
at Franklin Hall. They appear to have had 
much fun. 

A small flock of quails have just been let loose 
on Nantucket Island, and it is hoped that they 
will be suffered to remain unmolested, as they 
will increase very rapidly if let alone for a short 
time. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Information from Spain gives the gratifying 
assurance of a speedy release of Mr. Thrasher. 

It is said that a marriage is negotiated be- 
tween Louis Napoleon and a_ princess in 
Sweden. 

Mr. J. H. Wallack, Jr., has got into a law-suit 
with Mr. Webster, of the Haymarket Theatre, 
London. 

All the slaves in New Grenada were to be 
manumitted on the Ist inst., but their owners 
were to be compensated. 

Archduke Albert returned to Budah and 
Pesth, to take up the reins of government. He 
retains the title of civil and military governor. 

Mr. Harris has become the lessee of the The- 
atre Royal, Dublin, which for some time had 
gone to the dogs, or rather to the horses. 

By the latest news from Paris, it is ramored 
that Montalembert, the head of the Jesuit party, 
is likely to form one of the President’s Minis- 
ters. 

Intelligence was received by the last steamer 
of the death of Mrs. Murray, the wife of Hon. 
Charles Augustus Murray, British consul for 
Egypt. 

The Belfast papers report at great length the 
proceedings at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society for the promotion and improvement of 
the growth of Flax in Ireland. 

A society has just been formed in Dublin for 
the preservation and publication of the ancient 
melodies of Ireland. Dr. Petrie, the eminent 
artist and antiquary, has been nominated presi- 
dent. 

The reward offered by the Emperor Napoleon, 
of a million of francs, for an improved mode of 
spinning flax, has been claimed by Philipe de 
Gerard. A committee of the late Assembly re- 
ported favorably upon his claim. 

The friends of Louis Napoleon pretend that 
he has acted with impartiality towards the sol- 
diers and the people ; for if he gave wine to the 
military, he did not fail to give the citizens a 
taste of the grape. 

A London letter says:—“ For the first ten 
months of the year 1851, our total exports have 
been £58,126,000, against £55,038,000 in the 
corresponding period of last year, showing an 
increase of £3,000,000.” 

Louis Napoleon is determined to carry out 
his plans with a high hand throughout, and has 
put a complete gag upon the press, not only of 
Paris, but of foreign journals. A dozen of the 
journals of Paris have been suspended. 

Large space is occupied in the French jour- 
nals by the trial of a woman, who, in the capac- 
ity of a servant, committed seven poisonings, 
followed by forty-three deaths. This monster 
was convicted and sentenced to the guillotine. 


Sands of Gold. 


Weigh right, if you sell dear. 

Misery requires action ; happiness, repose. 

Beware of all mental intoxication and phan- 
tasies. 

A tear is an oath in the sight of heaven to re- 
pent and reform. 


Nothing controls men so much as the placid 
brow and untiembling lip. 


The sun and moon are the red and white 


| roses of the fields of heaven. 


Physic for the most part is but a substitute 
for exercise or temperance, 

The instinctive feeling of a great people is 
often wiser than the wisest men.—Aossuth. 

A necessitous man who gives costly dinners, 


- pays large sums to be laughed at. 


Nothing is so favorable to love as a little dis- 
cord, as the frost makes the grape tenderer and 
richer. 


The more tender and delicate the blossoms of 
joy, the purer must be the hand that will cull 
them. 

Prayer was not invented; it was born with 
the first sigh, the first joy, the first sorrow of the 
human heart. 

Fancy rules over two-thirds of the universe, 
the past and the future, while reality is confined 
to the present—Jean Paul. 

Poverty and pride are inconvenient compan- 
ions ; but when idleness unites with them, the 
depth of wretchedness is attained. 


The only praiseworthy indifference is an ac- 
quired one; we must feel as well as control our 
passions.—Jean Paul. 

Deal gently with those who stray. Draw by 
love and persuasion. A kiss is worth a thous- 
and kicks. A kid word is more valuable to the 
lost than a mine of gold. 

A loving heart encloses within itself an unfad- 
ing and eternal Eden. Hope is like a bad 
clock, forever striking the hour of happiness, 
whether it has come or not.—Jean Paul. 

Truth cannot be found without some labor 
and attention of the mind, and the thoughts 
dwelling a considerable time upon the survey 
and discussion of each particular. 

Women differ from men in that the better 
they think, the better their hand-writing. La- 
vater says, the handsomest painter always pro- 
duces the best pictures ; and I say, a pretty hand 
always writs a pretty hand. 


Joker's Olio. 


Leap year—hurrah, girls! 

They use leather pickles at some boarding- 
houses, for economy. 

_ There are some men whose enemies are to be 
pitied much, and their friends more. 

If it takes nine tailors to make a man, how 
many will it take to make a dandy ? 

When a man makes his wife a handsome pre- 
sent, it is a sign they haye been quarrelling. 
recently. 

Notlazomahuitztespixcatzin is, says Hum- 
boldt, the title of respect given to the priests of 
Mexico. 

Ladies with handsome ankles don’t mind going 
out in muddy weather—in fact, they rather like 
it. Queer, isn’t it ? 

Physicians ae the nut-crackers used by angels 
to get our souls out of the shell which surround 
them. 

Louis Napoleon's Pyramid —* Soldiers, forty 
centuries of champagne bottles are looking down 
upon you!” 

Several preachers in Indiana have lately turn- 
ed editors. It’s all the same—We expect to 
turn preacher some of these days. 

In riding on “the rail,” always take a seat 
just in the rear of a fat old gentleman. In case 
of a collision, he breaks the hurt wonderfully. 

A friend of ours remarks, that the reason the 
softer sex call the men bears is because they hug 
the girls so tight. There’s logic by the armful. 

A Western editor asks the following ques- 


tion:—If a fellow has nothing when he gets: 


married, ané the girl has nothing, is her things 
hissen, or bis things hern # 

“T shoald think these omnibus wheels would 
be fatigued after running all day,” observed 
Sam. “ Well, yes,” replied Seth, taking a squint 
at them, “they do appear to be tired.” 

The Barnstable Patriot says the cold was so 
severe in some sections of Cape Cod, during the 


past week, that the thermometers froze and burst. 


up! 
“ The golden hair that Galla wears 
Is hers: who would have thought it? 
She swears ‘tis hers ; and true she swears,. 
For I know where she bought it.” 


A sure preventive of railway collisiotis is, 
that each train have one of their directors secure- 
ly fastened in a neat chair, placed directly in 
front of the locomotive. . 

“Isn't it time to think about getting up 2” said 
the wife, as she rattled at the door. “ Yes, my 
dear,” replied the husband, “ I have been thinking 
about it an hour and a half.” 

How pleasant is a lovely thing a little out of 
season—a rose bud in winter, for instance, or a 
kiss in church when the deacon’s eyes are closed 
in prayer. Stolen apples don’t begin with it. — 

The best joke a-going is that of the Woon- 
socket Patriot, which lately “shot off” the fol- 
lowing “ double-leader”—that “ Phillips’ Fire 
Annihilator was probably invented to extinguish 
Paine’s New Light!” 

A Frenchman is about opening an “hymene- 
al academy” in this city, at which young ladies 
will be taught marriage service, with all the 
_— sobs, sighs, and hysterics, in three easy 

essons. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED , 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for. 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLaq is now the 
leading weekly pap:r in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader 

An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged! 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay- 
before our hundreds of th is of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubscriber, one year, - - . - - $2 00 
8 subscribers, “ = = §00 
8 * - + 11060 


(G> One copy of the Frac or oun Union, and one 
copy of the PicroriaL one 
year, for - - - BS 

{O> Invariably in advance. 


Subscribers or postmaste:s are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be adilressed, POST PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG oF ouR Union. 


*,* The Fuaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper- 


depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
four cents per single copy. 


F. GLBASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PRopaistor, Boston, Mase. 
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SLEAS OWS 


PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROGH COMPANION. 


THE VIVANDIFRE AT PARIS 

This is a characteristic sketch of a bivouac ot 
the National Guard in the étreets of Paris, with 
a fair Vivandiere, or sutler, that is.a female who 
follows the troops, and provides them with re- 
freshments. The Vivandiere and the young ofli- 
cer are foremost in the picture; but there are 
other characters—as the pursy garde, already 
feeling the heat of service ; another more at case, 
with his tabatiere; and a “diner-eut,” seated on 
his drum, and, as far as can be seen, enjoying 
his meal. The cavalry officer, the guns, and the 
spectators in the baleony are good accessories, 
and the whole is a scene of actual life. 


CURIOSITIES OF WATER. 


Nor is the hail-stone less soluble in 
earth than in air. Placed under a 
beli-glass with twice its weight of 
lime, it gradually melts and’ dixap- 

ars; and there remain four parts, 
instead of three, of perfectly dry earth 
under the glass. Of a plaster of Paris 
statue, weighing five pounds, more 
than one good pound is solidated 
water.. Even the precious opal is but 
a mass of flint and water. combined 
in proportion of nine grains of the 
earthly ingredient to one of fiuid. 
Of an acre of clay land a foot deep, 
weighing about one thousand two 
hundred tons, at least four hundred 
tons of this apparently solid mass are 
of water; and, even the great mountain 
chains with which the globe is ribbed, 
many millions of tons are water so- 
liditied in earth. Water. indeed, ex- 
ists around us to an extent, and un- 
der conditions which escape the notice 
of cursory observers. When the dyer 
buys of the dry salter one hundred 
pounds each of alum, carbonate of 
soda, and soap, he obtains. in ex- 
change for his money, no less than 
forty-five pounds in water in the first 
lot, sixty-four pounds in the second, 
and a variable quantity, sometimes 
amounting to seventy-three and a 
half pounds in the third. Even the 
transparent air we breathe contains, 
in ordinary weather, about five grains 
of water diffused through each cubic 
foot of its bulk, and this rarified water 
no more wets the air than the solidi- 
fied water wets the lime or opal in 
which it is observed. Such are the 
chemical combinations, and so har- 
monious are the laws, by which the 
varied elements of matter are held in 
connection with each other, without 
one principle ever infringing upon 
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WARD'S CELEBRATED CLEOPATRA BARGE, WITH A SLEIGHING PARTY. 


CLEOPATRA’S RARGF. 

This magnificent barge sleigh is probably one 
of the finest and largest constructions of the kind 
in the world, and when drawn by eight spirited 
horses, with jingling bells, and well fled with 
a merry freight, it presents a most stirring and 
lively picture. It is owned by Mr. C. Ward. and 
was built in 1845, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Niles & Ward, and has ever been in re- 
quisition since that period when there has been 
sufficient snow upon the ground to enable it to 


be used to advantage. The late long spell of 
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good sleighing has been improved by this splen- 
did barge, and it has been daily seen gliding 
through our streets, full of gay parties of ladies 
and gentlemen bound to the neighboring towns, 
for a supper, or perhaps a dance, and (dare we 
name it?) a sip of mulled wine! During no 
winter within our recollection has there been so 
long a continuous period of good sleighing as 
we have had the past winter. Allusion will be 
found to this subject on the editorial page of the 
present number, It affords a golden harvest to 
stable men end horse owners. 
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LEGEND OF CECILIA. 

St. Cecilia, among Christians, is esteemed the 
patroness of music, for the reason whereof we 
must refer to her history, as delivered by the 
notaries of the Roman Chureh, and from them 
transcribed into the Golden Legends, and other 
similar books. The story says. that she was a 
Roman lady, born of noble parents, about the 
year 225. That, notwithstanding her having 
been converted to Christianity, her parents mar- 
ried her to a young Roman, Valerianus, a Pagan, 
who, on his wedding night. was given to under- 
stand by his spouse, that she was nightly visited 
by an angel, and that he must forbear to ap- 
proach her, otherwise the augel would destroy 
him. Valerianus, somewhat troubled 
at these words, desired he might see 
his rival, the angel; but his spouse 
told him, that was impossible, unless 
he would be baptized. and become a 
Christian, to which he consented : 
when, returning to his wife, he found 
her in her closet at prayers, and by 
her side, in the shape of a beautiful 
young man, the angel, clothed with 
brightness. After some conversation 
with the angel, Valerianus told him 
that he had a brother, Tiburtus, 
whom he greatly wished to see a par- 
taker of the grace which he himselt 
had received; the angel told him that 
his desire was granted, and that 
shortly they should both be crowned 


with martyrdom, Upon this the an- 


gel vanished; but soon afterwards 
proves himself as good as his word. 

iburtus wes converted; and both 
he and his brother Valerianus were 
beheaded. Cecilia was offered her 
life, upon condition that she would 
sacrifice to the deities of the Romans, 
but she refused ; upon which she was 
thrown into a kettle of boiling water, 
and sealded to death; though others 
say she was stifled in a dry-bath, i. e., 
an enclosure from whence the air 
was excluded, having a slow fire un- 
derneath it. The tradition concern- 
ing this distinzuished lady adds, that 
it was on-account of her great excel- 
lence in music that she was visited 
by the angel; that he was drawn 
down from his cclestial abode by the 
sweetness of her melody; and that 
the tra: seendeney of her vocal and 
instrumental ers caused her to be 
stvled the Patroness of Music and 
Musicians. 


Many are discontented with the 
name of idler, who are nevertheless 
content to do worse than nothing.— 


Zimmerman. 


